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THE WAI SENG LOTTERY 

BY 

G. T. HARE, 
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CHAPTER I. 



History of the Wai Seng Lottery in the 

Canton Province. 

When enquiry goes below the surface in China, there is 
nothing more difficult to get at than facts, and investigation 
of any particular subject is often carried on in the teeth of 
systematic attempts at evasion or perversion of the truth. 
It is only after much enquiry, comparison and sifting that I 
have ventured to accept any information about the origin and 
history of the Wai Seng Lottery. The early history of the 
Wai Seng Lottery is hard to trace. It is said to have origi- 
nated in the city of Canton about the time of the reign of 

the Emperor To KWONG ( ^ 3t ) (^rom 1821-1851), and to 
have sprung, in the first place, from a kind of private sweep- 
stakes, held occasionally by some classes of students in the 
large college in the city, on the names of their friends and 
other fellow-students who went up for examination at the Civil 
Competitive Examination in the provincial capital of Canton. 
In these literary sweepstakes, the names of the competitors 
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were all written on separate pieces of paper, and drawn for 
on the eve of the examination. A few cents (at most half a 
dollar) was put into the pool by each drawer, and every sharer 
in the sweepstake that drew a successful candidate got a share 
of the pool. This seems to have been the origin of the Wai 
Seng Lottery in its present form. It was not, however, till 

the reign of the Empress Ham Fung ( ^ ^ ) (i 851-1862) 
that this system of private sweepstakes developed into a 
public lottery. It seems to have been developed and ex- 
tended in the first place by certain proprietors of another 
kind of lottery called the White Pigeon Lottery or Pak Kop 

Piu ( 'p^ >^ ). This is a very old Cantonese lottery 
that is said to have been in existence for over two hundred 
years, and the principle of the game is guessing most of the 
winning characters that are declared by the lottery manager 
out of certain 80 characters taken from a Chinese classic. 
As the idea of the Wai Seng Lottery is much the same 
(that is, selecting or guessing the characters of the surnames 
of candidates successful at the Government competitive exa- 
mination), it is not unlikely that those interested in the White 
Pigeon Lottery saw in these early private sweepstakes on the 
names of successful candidates the means of creating a new 
form of lottery, which was sure, from its connection with the 
public examinations, to become immensely popular and very 
lucrative. However this may be, there can be no question 
that, by the end of the reign of Ham Fung, the Wai Seng 
Lottery was firmly established as a working organisation 
in Canton, but it does not seem at that time to have extend- 
ed beyond the city. At the beginning of the reign of Tung 

Chi ( fi^ Vpf ) (about 1870), the Wai Seng Lottery had 
gained a firm footing and dominated all other forms of 
lotteries in importance and value. It w^as at the beginning of 
this reign, too, that the lottery first attracted the serious 
attention of the Government. Vigorous eflForts were made to 
suppress it, and finally the owners of the lotteries moved 
away to the Portuguese territories of Macao, and began to 
work from this new basis of operations. As Macao is only 
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half a day's journey from Canton, it was possible to carry on 
the same business with Canton there with impunity. The 
Wai Seng owners were, however, prosecuted by the Macao 
Government and compelled to come to terms. The result of 
the treaty that followed was the establishment of the first 
Wai Seng Lottery farm in Macao. The agreement was 
that the new Wai Seng farm should pay three million dollars 
for a lease of six years to the Portuguese Government. The 
Cantonese authorities were thus checkmated, and the lottery 
was carried on in Canton from Macao just as before, till the 
thirteenth year of the reign of the Emperor TUNG CHl ( 1875 ). 
At that time the Viceroy of the Two Kwongs, YiNG HON 

( ^9k WS )' determined to put an end to the lottery. In spite of 
his efforts, however, it was still carried on, and finally the Vice- 
roy, finding that he could not suppress it, decided to come to 
terms with the lottery owners (who were, of course, all Can- 
tonese subjects), and control it instead. With this object in 
view, he addressed the Government in Peking on the subject, 
pointing out how the Portuguese Government was making a 
large revenue out of the people of the Canton Province, and 
asking for the sanation of the Government to recognize and 
farm the lottery in Canton under the name of the Tsun Yik 

Ui ( 7& fit ^ ), or Society for the Advancement of Progress. 
The proposed Canton farm, however, fell through. The poli- 
tical opponents of the Viceroy in the capital seized on this me- 
ttibrial and made it a ground for attacking him and accusing 
hitn of maladministration of provincial affairs, and finally, after 
some delay, the Viceroy YiNG Hon was degraded and removed 
from the Canton Province. The negociations for a Canton 
Wai Seng farm, therefore, fell through, and the successor of 

YingHOn, a Viceroy called Lau KWan Yat ( ^ 4^ •^ ), 

did everything he could to stamp out the lottery in Cariton, 
biit with not much more success than his predecessor. Things 
went on pretty much the same as before, till the arrival of the 

next Viceroy Cheung Chi Tung ( S^ >2l H^ )• This famous 
scholar and statesman also did all he could to suppress the 
lottery, but finding that this was impossible, he determined 
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to obtain the sanction of the Chinese Government to a Wai 
Seng farm in Canton. Remembering, however, the fate which 
befell the former Viceroy YiNG Hon, who had been degraded 
from office for recommending this step, the Viceroy Cheng 
Chi Fung set to work in a more diplomatic way. Before pub- 
licly addressing the throne in a memorial on the subject, he 
wrote a long private memorandum on the question, and sent 

it to the Ch^O Mat ( f^ ^ )> or Privy Council in Peking, for 
consideration and remarks. This memorandum was strictly 
private, but I am informed that it reiterated most of the state- 
ments made by the Viceroy YiNG Hon. Briefly these were, 
that owing to the love of the Cantonese for this literary 
lottery and the passive obstruction and unwillingness to help 
on the part of the trading and well-to-do classes who habitually 
bought their tickets at Macao, the Canton Provincial Govern- 
ment found it impossible to suppress this form of gambling ; 
that at the same time a foreign Government, i, e.y the Portu- 
guese, were deriving great benefits from the action of the 
Canton Government, and that the people of Canton were los- 
ing their moneys in enormous sums, without any compensating 
advantage, to the Portuguese, and that as the Macao Govern- 
ment would not give up the Wai Seng farm in Macao, things 
would grow worse in time, and the evil grow to greater pro- 
portions than it would were it under control. The Viceroy 
Cheung Chi Tung was given to understand that a memorial re- 
commending the establishment of a Wai Seng farm in Canton 
would be favourably received, and accordingly he memorialised 
the throne to that effect. The memorial in question reiterates 
the points mentioned above at great length, and concludes with 
a proposition (one of those delightful compromises for saving 
** face '' for which the Chinese are so renowned) that, as it is 
found impossible to suppress the lottery, the guilty owners be 
allowed in future to come forward, and, on condition of being 
heavily fined every year for their crime in carrying on such an 
illegal affair, be permitted to establish the lottery in the city 
of Canton. It is for this reason that the Canton Government 
refuses in name to recognize the system as a farm, and calls 
it an organisation for the limitation and arrest of the Wai 
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Seng Lottery or Tsit Ts'ap Ui ( )k ?&I^ W )• ^s mention- 
ed above, the result was a foregone conclusion) the memorial 
was favourably received, and the required sanction given. The 
Viceroy CHEUNG Chi Tung then called a meeting of certain 
of the Cantonese traders, who were said to be carrying on the 
lottery in Macao, and asked them to start a farm in Canton. 
These traders declined, and others were asked to undertake 
the business. After nearly a yearns delay, a syndicate was 
formed and a lease to carry on the Wai Seng Lottery for six 
years was sanctioned. This syndicate carried on the business 
in Canton for about four years, but found it impossible, in the 
face of the opposition from the Wai Seng farm in Macao, to pay 
the Government revenue and make both ends meet. The first 
syndicate was, therefore, with the consent of the Government, 
dissolved. Before letting another lease, the present Viceroy of 

the Two Kwongs Li Hon Cheung ( ^ ^ ^ ) induced the 
Cantonese traders who were the owners of the Wai Seng farm 
in Macao to come to terms and contract to run the Canton 
and Macao farms together. His efforts were successful, and the 
farm in Macao and Canton are now owned by partners in one 
common syndicate. It is this syndicate that is carrying on 
the Wai Seng business now in Canton and Macao. 



CHAPTER IL 



General. 



"Wai Seng''* ( S| i^ ), or literally the surnames 
of the Examination Hall,is the name of a lottery peculiar to the 
Province of Canton. The gambling element in the lottery 
consists in guessing the surnames of the successful competitors 
at the three great examinations held by the Chinese Govern- 

* The Cantonese pronunciation of Chinese words is given in this pam- 
phlet. 
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ment for the Civil and Military first, second and third degrees. 
It is impossible to understand fully what a Wai Seng Lottery 
is or make clear to the general public what a burning and 
absorbing interest it has for the Chinaman, without first ex- 
plaining the system of the Civil and Military examinations, 
on the results of which this famous lottery turns. The enthu- 
siasm roused by these Civil and Military competitive examin- 
ations is felt just as keenly by the Chinese in the Indian Archi- 
pelago as in China proper. Distance and time cannot lessen 
it. Foreign scenes and new ideas do not supplant it. It is, 
in spite of abuses, the one solid unchanging element in the 
Chinese economy that every Chinaman instinctively learns to 
pin his faith to. The local interest aroused by these examina- 
tions in China is immense, and the success or failure of rela- 
tions and friends at these examinations is eagery looked for- 
ward to. High honours in the examination lists reflect credit 
on, and ennobles a family, a village, a town or a province, and 
is sure to open an avenue to success in life. To have pro- 
duced scholars who pass first on the examination lists in the 
metropolis is a lasting honour to the birth-place and family 
of the fortunate competitors. However much there may be 
to find fault with in other matters in China, this system, at 
any rate in theory, can only evoke admiration and wonder. 
It is founded on a solid rock, on a principle that experience 
has shewn cannot well be bettered. It opens, without distinc- 
tion of persons, a career of usefulness in the public service 
to all men of real ability and industry. It creates an aristo- 
cracy of talent which there has never been anything like be- 
fore in history. It is an admirable means for promoting and 
preserving the study of a difficult language ; it is a perpetual 
source of encouragement to all real students, and a stimulus 
and sedative to restless and ambitious spirits. Changing 
dynasties and alien Emperors have never ventured to tam- 
per with it. For nearly two thousand years it has been held 
sacred by subject and prince. It is the great conservative 
feature in Chinese policy that has done more than anything 
else to mould the better characteristics of the Chinese race 
and consolidate the empire. Remembering this, it is not diffi- 
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cult to see how this competitive system has, century after cen- 
tury, increased in importance and interest for the Chinese. 
Although the Canton Province does not rank first as the mo- 
ther of scholars and statesmen, there is perhaps no province 
in which more universal interest is taken in success at the 
public examinations, or in which more honour and name is 
earned on taking a degree. This is perhaps chiefly due to the 
immense population and great wealth of the province. The 
number of competitors at the various examinations in the Can- 
ton Province is larger than in other places. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the greater wealth of the Cantonese in the towns 
and especially in the country, to the common funds or ances- 
tral property which is drawn on by competitors with the ap- 
proval of the elders of the clan to defray expenses connected 
with examinations and preparation for them. Another feature 
in the Canton Province is that the majority of merchants who 
make money always have at least one or two of their sons 
trained for entering at the public Examinations with a view to 
getting an official status for the family. There is perhaps no 
other province where there is a larger number of well-to-do 
reading men than in Canton. This general desire to get 
an official status in the family in Canton is probably due to the 
fact that the province being so wealthy is over-run with a larger 
number of expectant officials and other officers than elsewhere, 
and that this has given a strong official tone to Canton 
society in general and led to a general desire among the 
mercantile classes to be on a footing of some equality in one 
way or another with the officials. At any rate, for one reason 
and another, the interest taken by the Chinese in these public 
competitive examinations is keener and more general in the 
Canton Province than elsewhere. It is on the keen and enthu- 
siastic interest taken in the competitive examination that the 
Wai Seng Lottery is based, and in order to thoroughly under- 
stand it, it is necessary to have some knowledge of the gene- 
ral principles and details of the various examinations. With- 
out this knowledge it is difficult to understand many points 
connected with the Wai Seng Lottery and the way in which 
malpractices and abuses come in. At the risk of being found 
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tedious, it is, I am afraid, unfortunately necessary for the 
general reader, in order to understand the Wai Seng Lottery, 
to first glance at the following skeleton sketch of the Chinese 
system of competitive examinations. Students of Chinese 
will not find anything new in this outline, and are recom- 
mended to skip it. 

The Chinese Competitive Examination System, 

This all important system furnishes a passport for successful 
candidates at the Civil and Military examination to admission 
into the public service of the country. 

The competitive examination system was first introduced 
in the Han dynasty, about 2,000 years ago, and has been 
carried on up to the present day without much change or 
alteration. There are four competitive examinations in chief — 
two held in the provinces, and two held in the metropolis, 
Peking. Each examination follows the other in gradation, and 
it will be best to notice them in order, beginning from the 
examination that stands first in the gradation, but lowest in 
order of merit. 

The District Examination^ or To Shi \ 5^ ^pf ). 

This examination takes place every second year in every 
district (a territorial sub-division) of the province. The de- 
gree given at this examination is called the Sau Tsoi ( ^% /J*), 
or B. A. or Licentiate degree. This examination is conducted 
by the Literary Chancellor of the Province, and degrees are 
conferred by him. This official has his office in the provin- 
cial capital, but every second year proceeds to the prefectural 
capitals and holds an examination for the students in the dis- 
tricts forming the territorial division of the prefecture. As it is 
the custom that the Literary Chancellor be boarded and lodged 
by the subordinate officials who receive him, he usually man- 
ages to extend his tour in the country over his three years of 
office, and live upon other people. His travelling expenses 
are, in accordance with Chinese custom, furnished by the va- 
rious officials along his route. The Literary Chancellors, or 
Director of Education as they are sometimes called, are always 
nien of ability, usually graduates of the Hon Lam Academy in 
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Peking. Before presenting himself for this district examina- 
tion, a student has to pass two preliminary examinations bc»- 
fore the District Magistrate and Prefect of the territorial 
sub-division he lives in. Tf successful at these two prelimi- 
naries, the student can enter for the district examination 
before the Director of Education, and if successful at this third 
examination is entitled to compete at the provincial or trien- 
nial examination — the examination which comes next in or- 
der of merit. The number of candidates who go up for the 
district examination is numbered by thousands, and the number 
of degrees given to students in each district not more than 
from 20 to 50. Naturally the competition is very keen, and 
the chances of success very small. The public who stake on 
the results of these various competitive examinations, do not 
buy many tickets for the district examination in the Canton 
Province. There is a general feeling that the class list is too 
much likely to be unduly tampered with. There is very little 
confidence felt in the Literary Chancellor, or, more especially, 
in his subordinates. The Wai Seng offices do not do one 
quarter so big a business over these district examinations as 
over the others. The taking of this first degree, Sau Tsoi, 
does not lead directly to employment in the public service, but 
may ( if the holder of it gets no other degree ) ultimately lead 
to his getting some small office in his district in connec- 
tion with the control and registration of the students who go 
up for the examination and with the superintendence of the 
Confucian temples. As a matter of rank, a scholar of the 
first degree is re-ipsa an official, and becomes entitled to 
certain small privileges in his intercourse with officials hold- 
ing substantive appointments, and he cannot be subjected to 
Corporal punishment without first having his degree taken 
away from him at the recommendation of the Literary Chan- 
cellor. 

2. The Provincial Examination^ or Heung Shi (^^ Pt)- 

The competitive examination is held in the 8th moon of 
every third year in the provincial capital. In the Canton 
Province, this examination, of course, takes place in the city of 
Cantoft. Only graduates of the first degree can enter for it. 
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The examination IS held by a Commissioner specially appoint- 
ed in Peking from amongst men of high literary rank called 

the Grand Examiner or Chu Hau ( ^ ^ ), assisted by an As- 
sistant Examiner or Fu Hau ( @l{ ^ ) and thirteen other 
scholars selected locally from among the District Magistrates 
and expectant district office officials. These thirteen scholars, 

or Shap Sam Fong ( "y* m ^ ), although they come from other 
Provinces are local men with local interests and are very liable 
to be tampered with. This examination is even more keenly 
contested than the first. Some 8,000 to 10,000 competitors often 
enter at Canton, and there are only 88 in the Canton Province 
that can be admitted to degrees. The degree given at this ex- 
amination is called the Kii Yan ( ^ ^ ), or M. A. or Provin- 
cial Graduate degree. This degree is almost sure to bring 
some substantive reward in time, as at the worst a Kii Yan 
can always command a good position as a teacher or private 
coach, and a few of them, if they have money and influence, 
get small appointments in the provinces or at the metropolis. 
This provincial examination is very popular with the Wai 
Seng staking public, and as much business is done over it as 
over any other examination. Nearly 3,000 Wai Seng stake- 
books (1. e.t 3,000 separate lotteries, each book containing 
1,000 stakes) have been known to have been made up over 
one of these examinations. 

3. The Metropolitan Examination^ or Ui Shi ('^ ^). 

The Kii Yan or M. A. who is successful at the provincial 
examinations in the autumn proceeds direct to Peking in the 
spring of the next year to enter at the third examination. 
These metropolitan examinations are held triennially, and 
some 5,000 or 6,000 Ku Yans or M. A's. from all the eighteen 
Provinces of China assemble at Peking to compete. There are 
only some three hundred degrees that can be given. Each 
province has a limited number granted to it. This is an 
innovation of the present Tartar dynasty. Formerly the Kii 
Yan from all the provinces competed against one another. 
The degree obtained by passing this examination iscalled Tsun- 

Tsz ( ^ i ) . There are only 16 degrees allotted to the 
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Province of Canton. The Wai Seng Lottery has nothing to 
do with graduates in other provinces, and is, of course, only 
concerned with the result of the examination of those Kii Yan 
or M. A's. who belong to the Canton Province. With the exa- 
minations at the Palace that follows the Tsun-Tsz examination, 
the Wai Seng Lottery is not concerned. The chief difficulty 
of the staking public as regards this Ui Shi examination, is 
that it takes place a long way off, and that it is often hard to 
find out who has "scratched " for the examination, or started 
intending to compete and turned back without going to Peking 
at all. As it is always open to such graduates to go up a 
second time, stakers are often disappointed by finding that 
the men whose surnames they have backed have not entered 
for the examination at all. There are, however, now, regular 
agencies in Peking who telegraph information to Canton and 
to Singapore stating what graduates have arrived and who 
have "scratched*^ and whose names are being generally sup- 
ported, and so on. The successful Tsun-Tsz, after passing 
another examination, are either elected members of the Hon 
Lam Academy, or presented to various minor posts in the 
Government service. If they are made members of the Acade- 
my, they usually remain in Peking and serve on one of the 
Government Boards till they obtain some substantive office 
either in Peking or in the provinces. In addition to the regu- 
lar examinations held every three years in the province and 
capital, occasionally extra tivil and Military examinations are 
held in honour of some public auspicious event ; such extra 
triennial examinations are called examinations held by Impe- 
rial grace, Yan Shi ( J@L f^J ) or Yan Fo ( ^ ^ ). 

The Militar}' examinations are held very much like the 
Civil ones. In the Civil ones the subjects set for examination 
are the five Chinese classics and the four books with compo- 
sition in prose and poetry. In the Military ones degrees are 
given for excellence in feats of strength and Military gymnas- 
tics. The Military examinations are held by the Governor of 
the Province or by officers appointed by him. On the whole 
the Military examinations are said to be fairly well conduct- 
ed. The Wai Seng staking public, too, can go to the drill 
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grounds and judge for themselves of the merit of the Military 
competitors. Some of the Wai Seng officers and heavy Wai 
Seng stiakers have regular touts in their employ, who make a 
business of habitually frequenting the guard-houses and drill 
grounds to report on the prowess of competitors. 

It is on guessing correctly the surnames of the successful 
graduates at these three Civil and Military competitive exami- 
nations that the Wai Seng Lottery turns, and it was absolutely 
necessary to notice the system before considering the lottery 
itself. 



CHAPTER III. 

Explanation of the Method of buying Wai Seng 

Tickets. 

As stated in the introductory remarks, the gambling element 
in this lottery consists in guessing correctly the largest 
number of the surnames of successful candidates in the vari- 
ous Civil and Military competitive examinations described in 
the previous pages. That is the general principle of the lot- 
tery. It is now necessary to explain the system in detail. 
For the sake of clearness, let us suppose that a certain man 
proposes to buy a one-dollar ticket in a lottery held either on 
the first, second or third examination for Civil or Military de- 
grees. Let us further presume that he has never bought a 
Wai Seng ticket before, and proposes ta learn the modus ope- 
randi in full. Suppose, then, for example, he determines to 
buy a one-dollar ticket on the second or provincial examina- 
tion held at Canton every third year for the Kii Yan or Civil 
M. A. degrefe. Th^re are ten offices in the city of Canton 
where he can buy tickets. He goes to one of them and gets 

a flying sheet or advertisement called a Kai Chiu (^ ^), 
which sets forth the conditions on which the lottery is held. 
( See Papers I, III, IV, V. ) He knows that the general prin- 
ciple of the lottery is that the prizes are won by guessing the 
largest number of surnames of competitors who pass at the 
Government examination. He has first to ascertain what sur- 
names he is allowed by the rules of the game to select, and 
then he finds out which are the beSt surnames to choose out of 
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those not tabooed by the conditions of the lottery. Let us 
see what surmanes the staker cannot select ; these are : — 

I, — Common surmanes such as ChAn (™), Li (^), Ho (j^f), 

Wong (^), &c. Of these common surnames, a large num- 
ber is barred by all the ten Wai Seng offices — some barring 
more, some barring less. The number of common surnames 
barred, too, depends on the nature of the examination and the 
number of competitors who go up to be examined, thus in 
the lottery held on the Ui Shi examination in Peking, when 
only i6 degrees are given to the Canton Province, and the 
number of competitors very small, no surnames are barred. 
In the Provincial first and second examinations it is absolutely 
necessary to bar some surnames, or the lottery would be impos- 
sible, thus for the B. A. and M. A. degrees there are always a 
number of competitors, ranging from some 3,000 up to 10,000, 
examined on each occasion. Amongst a large number like this, 
the common surnames, of course, occur very frequently like 
the inevitable Jones, Smith, Robinson in English; if there- 
fore all the stakers selected these common surnames ( as they 
certainly would, because there would be sure to be some suc- 
cessful competitors of these surnames amongst so large a num- 
ber of men) in large number, the lottery would, in most casQS, 
become impossible. Every one would select the same com- 
mon surnames and have a very fair chance of a prize, and as 
there are only three prizes in a Wai Seng book, the three 
prizes divided up between so many stakers ( a thousand in 
every book ) would not be worth having. Accordingly, before 
every examination is held, the Wai Seng offices publish a list 
of the barred surnames. In Paper / it will be seen that 69 
surnames are barred, in Paper /// that 66 surnames are bar- 
red, and so on. 

2. — The surnames of Manchoos and Bannermen are barred. 
These names are barred chiefly because the number of com- 
petitors is very small and the number of degrees given them 
very limited. The stakers could, with very little enquiry, 
easily find out the surnames of those who are likely to succeed, 
and this would mal^ the guessing of the surnames too easy^ 
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3. — Surnames of which the Chinese characters are written 
in a closely similar manner are often objected to and barred 
by some firms, because of the trouble that is often made by 
unscrupulous stakers who try to extort money from the offices 
on the grounds that the characters have been wilfully written 
and printed wrongly. 

4. — In the second provincial and third metropolitan degrees, 
the surnames of the candidates who receive the second or third 
degpree by Imperial decree are barred. This is only fair, as the 
general public cannot learn who are going to receive such 
honours, and the few who did know it would have an unfair 
advantage over the others, as they would, of course, select 
the surnames of those who were going to get a degree honoris 
causa so to speak. 

5. — In the third or metropolitan examination, the surnames 
of Kii Yans or M. A*s. who have gone up for this examination 
in the previous year and scratched and are now going up again 
are barred. This is only just because the public would not 
otherwise know correctly what M. A's. or Kii Yans are going 
to compete or not. In this examination only the surnames 
of M. A*s. who have applied at the Provincial Treasury for 
sanction to proceed to Peking for the examination are staked 
on. 

6. — In all examinations the surnames of candidates about 
whom there is any dispute or objection raised after the exa- 
mination, are barred. Such cases take some time to settle, 
and if the objection is quashed and the candidate subsequently 
admitted, his surname is not reckoned. These cases do not 
usually occur till after the examination is over, and as it is the 
same for all who have bought the surname of a competitor 
objected to, there is no injustice about this provision. 

The staker now knows what surnames he cannot select. 
All the other surnames are not barred, and he can choose 20 
of them at will. In the third or metropolitan examination, as 
there are only 16 degrees given to M. As. or Kii Yans from the 
Canton Province, he can only select 16 surnames. To as- 
sist him in doing this there is abundant information at 
hand. In the first place, the Wai Seng offices find out by means 
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of their agents the surnames of the students or graduates 
who are going to compete, and publish lists of these or of the 
large majority of them for the information of the public. [Sec 
Papers III, IV, V.) Further lists shewing the number of times 
various surnames have already been bought by the public in 
one particular book of 1,000 selections of 16 or 20 sur- 
names are published, directly after the first two or three Wai 
Seng books have been made up. {See Paper WW.) In addi- 
tion to this, a large number of books are printed giving in- 
formation in detail about what position on the class list stu- 
dents and graduates have taken before in previous examina- 
tions with a view to the public being able to gauge their chan- 
ces of success at the examination they are about to enter for. 
Any one who has read the short note on the examination 
system in Chapter II will see^ by looking at the Wai 
Seng guides marked A, B, C, D, E, F, G, how one can 
trace, so to speak, the performances of a winner, or, in other 
words, his position in other examinations on the class lists. 
Thus, for instance, if I see from a Wai Seng guide that Chin 

Wo ( ^ ^fl ) was first on the list for the first degree, and find 
him going up the year after for the second degree, I should 
certainly select his surname, as he would be almost certain to 
pass. These Wai Seng guides are like guides to the turfs 
that give the previous performances of the horses. In actually 
selecting his 20 surnames, our friend is guided by his own 
knowledge of the abilities and prospects of the intending com- 
petitors and by the information or Hong Ts'ing ( ^ lH ) of 
his friends and others, who profess to have special *' tips '* to 
give about the examination for the second degree we have 
supposed our friend is going to stake on. Very often the 
Wai Seng offices (when trade is very brisk) publish flying 
sheets made up to date, shewing how many times each sur- 
name has been bought ( See Paper ). The staker has next to 
decide which particular firm, out of the ten, he will honour 
with his custom. He will probably elect to buy his ticket in 
an office that he knows something about or in which he has 
acquaintances or is otherwise directly or indirectly connected 
with. In Canton, there is very little to choose between the va- 
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rious shops. The conditions under which the lottery is held 
are about the same in each case. Perhaps one or two offices 
will not bar so many surnames as the other, and make the 
guessing of the surnames easier. If our staker does not know 
anything about the offices or anyone in them, he will most 
probably go to the biggest. In the Straits, there is much more 
competition for business between the various Wai Seng firms, 
and in order to get more business some of them offer bonuses 
for the higher priced Wai Seng stakes. ( See Paper IV. ) 
After the staker has decided on the office with which he is 
going to deal, he next makes up his mind as to how he will 
buy his §i ticket. He can buy his ticket on credit if he knows 
an agent of the office who will trust him, or he can go in 
person to the office and buy his ticket over the counter. If he 
buys his ticket on credit, he must pay up his %\ to the agent 
directly the Wai Seng book is made up. If he fails to do 
that, the agent will, of course, not pay his $i into the Wai 
Seng office account, and if the staker wins a prize, it is not 
paid him, and the unfortunate agent who trusted our friend 
has to make good his dollar. Let us suppose, however, on 
this case that the staker pays his money down. He has writ- 
ten out the 20 surnames he proposes to put his money on, and 
takes them to the Wai Seng office, pays his $i to the shroff, 
and hands in his surnames to the chief clerk. The clerk has 
a manuscript book before him divided into a thousand co- 
lumns, into one of which columns he copies the 20 surnames 
selected. It is now necessary to first explain that in all exa- 
minations, Wai Seng stake books consist of one thousand co- 
lumns of 20 or r6 different strings of surnames selected by the 
stakers. First, the Wai Seng stake book itself has a serial 
number to settle its place in the series of the many Wai Seng 
stake books of 1,000 columns of characters that are made up, 
and, secondly, over the head of every column of 16 or 20 sur- 
names (1,000 columns in all) is written another serial number 

called the Tsz Kwai ( ^^ ^/L ) as an index to the position 
of any one particular column among the 1,000 columns of 
these strings of surnames. Instead of using numerals to cata- 
logue the series of different books and the columns of charac- 
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ters on them, the Chinese characters of a certain classic called 

the 1,000 Character Classic, (the Ts'in Tsz Man ^ ^ ^)> 
are used. The clerk now informs the staker that he is mak- 
ing up the Wai Seng book, or Kun ( ^ ), numbered Lu (Iptt) 
in the book series and he has sold 495 tickets. Our friend 
therefore gets ticket 496 given him. The character used for 

496 in the Millenary Classic is Heng(^P|i), so he has now got 
a ticket numbered Heng (or 496) in the Wai Seng stake book 

catalogued Lu ( %B ). (See Paper VIII.) The clerk now pro- 
duces a ticket (see translation of it, Paper N\\\) called a Piu 

Kan ( ^ >fS ) on which the character Heng (/'. ^., ticket num- 
ber 496) and the serial number of the book, i, ^., Lu, is writ- 
ten. On this ticket he writes the name of the staker in such 
way as the staker pleases, usually a nickname is given or the 
staker^s name is abbreviated. In the Straits, fictitious names 
are invariably given. He then writes the name given by the 
staker into the corresponding column in his 1,000 column 
manuscript Wai Seng stake book. He then places the ticket 
exactly along column Heng (/. ^., column 496) and stamps 
it and the manuscript book (when the staker^s 20 surnames 
are copied in) together. He further takes the list of surnames 
brought by the staker and the ticket, and placing them side by 
side also chops them together, and then files the former, if 
ready money is paid then a further chop to that effect is im- 
pressed ; were the ticket on credit there would be a chop to 
that effect on it. This system of double chops is adopted to 
prevent forgery. Our friend is then informed that the Wai 

Seng stake book, or Kiin Hau ( ^ pi ), will be issued 3 days 
after the 1,000 columns have been filled up, i, e.y after 1,000 
lists of 20 surnames have been handed in by stakers. This 
Kiin Hau, or series book numbered Lu, is merely a reprint of the 
characters in the manuscript book kept by the clerk with 
1,000 columns in it, with the 1,000 lists of 20 surnames se- 
lected by the stakers printed in full. In Canton, when a Wai 
Seng ticket is bought the staker is furnished by the Wai Seng 

office with an order called a Ho Tan ( ^ jp.) [See Paper XIV), 
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on presentation of which he is entitled to a Wai Seng stake 
book free of charge. On the Ho Tan he receives is written 
the number of his stake book in the series of stake books be- 
ing issued and the style of the firm he has bought his ticket 
from. In the Straits, no such Ho Tan is issued. In Canton, 
stakers go to the Wai Seng office to get the book when it is 
printed ; in the Straits, this Wai Seng stake book Kiin Po 

( ^ op ) or Kiin Hau ( ^ |I| ) is brought round by the 
agents of the firms. On opening this book catalogued Lu, by 
turning to the 496th column in it numbered Heng, we see the 
20 surnames selected by the staker. The position of the 
staker is now this. He is in a separate lottery, holding one 
of a thousand tickets, each usually but not necessarily consist- 
ing of a different combination of 20 surnames. If our friend's 
ticket contains a larger number of surnames of men who are 
successful at the examination than any other in the series he 

takes the first prize, or Shau Pin ( g ™ ) . The staker, 
therefore, has now to wait till the list of the successful candi- 
dates is issued. When that happens, he takes his Wai Seng 
Klin ( catalogued Lu in the series of books ) to see how many 
of the surnames selected by him have passed. If no one has 
more surnames than he has ( which he can also tell by looking 
through the 1,000 columns of the combination of surnames se- 
lected by the rest ) then he knows he has got the first prize. 
Suppose, however, that he has 17 successful surnames and 
that another staker has also 17 successful surnames ; in this 
case he has either to divide the first prize with the other or he 
may yet win if he has a larger number of successful passes 
(not surnames) than the other, e. ^., suppose that 16 of 
the surnames of both stakers are the same but that the 17th 

character or surname is, in our friend's case, say Mui ( >f^ ) 

and in the other's case Man ( %, ) ; if in our friend's case 

there are two more of the surname Mui ( ^f^ ) who passed and 

in the other's case only one man of the surname Man ( 3C ) 
who passed, then our friend still gets the first prize, because 
he has one more pass than the other, t. e., our friend has got 
18 passes in all, while the other has only 17 passes in all. 
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Further Details as to the Method of the Wat Seng Lottery, 

The above illustration of how a staker sets about buying a 
ticket has been kept separate from other considerations for the 
sake of clearness. It is now necessary to supplement this to 
shew how the staker stands in regard to the lottery as a whole. 
The prices usually paid for Wai Seng tickets are 50 cents, f i, 
$2, $3, $5, $10 and ^20. Now our friend who bought a %i 
ticket has nothing to do with the tickets sold at these other 
prices, and those who buy tickets at those prices too have no- 
thing to do with the $1 ticket. Those who buy dollar tickets 
are in a separate class by themselves. As in the case of the ^i 
tickets, as explained above, all the tickets sold at the other 
prices are made up into books of 1,000 tickets each. The 
various priced books are each cotalogued with Chinese charac- 
ters to shew their position in the book series, and every column 
of 1,000 strings of surnames selected by stakers is also num- 
bered with a character to shew the place of any one particular 

column in the Kiin (^) or Wai Seng stake book. If our friend, 
for instance, had bought a $10 ticket as well as a $1 ticket, 
his list of surnames would be put into the $10 book series, an 
entirely separate lottery that has nothing to do with the lot- 
tery held on the $1 series. If our staker bought another $1 
ticket and selected a different combination of surnames, he 
may or may not have another ticket in the same book. If he 
bought another $1 ticket with the same combination of sur- 
names as that already bought, of course his ticket would be 
placed in another of the $1 book series, to give him a further 
chance of winning a prize in another $1 book series. It is on 
the number of the books of ticket of these various prices that 
the amount of business of a Wai Seng office depends. Thus 
we see from Paper VI that in the examination on which we 
have supposed our friend to buy a $1 ticket, there were 185 
$1 books of 1,000 columns made up, or, in other words, there 
were 185 separate lotteries held in the $1 price class. The 
extent of the business of an office depends largely on its stabi- 
lity and capital, and the reputation of the firm, and on its rela- 
tions with trading and literary classes in general. In buying 
the $1 ticket our friend found that the Wai Seng office in its 
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rules {s^e Paper I, translation of them) requires him to ob- 
serve certain conditions and further undertakes on its part to 
look after the interest of the staker fairly. Thus in the first 
place the office does not allow him to stake on certain surnames. 
Of the 20 surnames selected from the rest, if our friend by mis- 
take writes less than twenty or if he repeats a surname twice, 
or give any of the surnames that are barred, he has only him- 
self to blame. He cannot get the list of 20 surnames back and 
correct his mistake. If a man has a surname composed of 
two characters {t. e.^ a double surname) the staker must count 
the first character only of the two characters. The staker 

must be careful to preserve his ticket, or Piu Kan ( ^ >|§ ), 
intact. If it is broken or the chop defaced or torn, the office 
will not pay prizes on its presentation. If the ticket should 
be lost by the staker, he gets nothing even if he is winner of 
the first prize. If our staker is a bad penman and writes any 
of his 20 surnames unintelligibly or erases some and writes 
others and so confuses the list, he may find that they are print- 
ed incorrectly. The office will not be responsible for any mis- 
take arising out of this. On the other hand, the Wai Seng firm 
has certain duties to perform towards our staker. The Wai 
Seng office itself does not print and bind the Wai Seng stake 
books. This may lead to mistakes. When a manuscript book 
of 1,000 stakes is completed in the Wai Seng office, a copy of 
it is made and sent to the printers, when printed and revised 
by the printer, it is brought back and again revised in the Wai 
Seng office by comparison with the original manuscript of 1,000 
columns. In spite of the careful revision, mistakes will occa- 
sionally be made and the staker must keep his eyes open to 
see that his 20 surnames are printed correctly in full, and that 
they are bound up and placed in the proper serial book under 
the proper index ticket number. If the Wai Seng firm were 
by any chance to mislay our friend's list of surnames, it is 
bound to substitute another list of surnames likely to be suc- 
cessful and give it to him in place of his original list. Our 
staker would, in this most improbable event arising, be sure to 
insist on having a very good list of new surnames given him. 
After a book is closed (/.^., after 1,000 stakes have been 
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bought, ) the Wai Seng office fixes 5 days or 3 days as the time 
to be occupied in printing. After this is done, the public go 
and get their Wai Seng stake book, and it is then that all the 
possible errors referred to at such length in the rules ( see Pa^ 
per I) are, if any occur, to be reported to the Wai Seng office. 
If our friend had waited till the last moment before he bought 
his %\ ticket, he may find himself placed in an incomplete Wai 
Seng stake book. The stake books made up last often con- 
tain only 700 or 800 stakes (instead of the full 1,000) as it is 
often then too late to sell any more tickets or the public may 
not want to buy more. If our friend finds himself placed in 
such a stake book and gets one of the three prizes awarded, 
he will only get a prize in proportion to the number of stakes 
in the book, e, g.^ in a 1,000 column $1 paid stake book, the 
first prize is nominally $600. If only 500 tickets have been 
sold and the book is then closed, the first prize will not be 
more than $300, probably much less. The general principle 
that guides a staker in picking out his 16 or 20 surnames is 
that the big or more common surnames will be more likely to 
get degrees. As noticed above, the Wai Seng office always 
taboos a large number of the most common surnames except on 
the lottery for the metropolitan examination at Peking. In 
looking through all Wai Seng stake books, it will be seen that 
the first 7 or 8 surnames in each column are always those that 
are the biggest or most numerous next to those barred. In 
the metropolitan examination, when there are no surnames bar- 
red, the general public have nearly as good a chance of selecting 
successful surnames as the experts and proficients, book-makers 
so to speak, who make a regular business of collecting Hong 

Tsing ( ^ flf ), or special tips about the chances of the 
competitors. The reason why the big surnames are selected 
first is that firstly there are always a large number of candi- 
dates of these surnames, and secondly that candidates who 
belong to families bearing a big surname are more likely to 
pass, as it is presumed that they have had a more costly 
education and are better fitted to compete than men of small 
or less numerous surnames who more commonly belong to 
poor families-. 
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The Prizes won and the Deductions made from them. 

In all Wai Seng stake books, there are three prizes given. 
It makes no difference what the price of the ticket is, every 
stake book or Kiin Hau has three prizes. The prizes, of 
course, vary in value according to the value of the Wai Seng 
stake book. The prize for a $20 book is, of course, greater 
than for a $1 book, and so on. Let us suppose our friend has 
won the first prize in the $1 book he staked in and that two 
of his acquaintances have won the second and third prizes. 

In a $1 Wai Seng stake book of 1,000 stakes the first prize 
is $600, the second prize $200, and the third prize $100. These 
figures, however, are only nominal. The Wai Seng office 
expenses are heavy, and it has to make money out of the busi- 
ness as well. Professedly $900 is paid away in prizes, this 
only leaves $100 to the office to pay all its expenses with and 
make its profit out of. As a matter of fact, however (as will 
appear shortly), we shall see only $700 is paid in prizes to the 
three winning stakers. The lottery on a $1 Wai Seng stake 
book nominally leaves the office with only $100 in hand, $900 
being paid in prizes. From this $900, however, the following 
deductions are made. First, book money or expenses for 
printing are deducted. This comes to $76, and Keng Fai 

( ^JS ® ) or office expenses amounting to $90 are next 
deducted. This $90 is the percentage deducted by the Wai 
Seng Government Department which licenses the various offi- 
ces that do Wai Seng business. Discount is next deducted at 
the rate of 2 taels i mace on every lootaels. This amounts 

to $18 odd. This discount, or Un Shui ( ^ ^ ), deduction is 
apparently a mere squeeze. Before the Canton mint was 
built, there was very little small silver current, and the Wai 

Seng offices took broken ( sycee ), or Sui Ngan ( ^ ^), and 
the deduction was made to make up the loss on the silver. 
Now that there is ample small silver current, coined by the 
great Canton Mint, this deduction is merely extra profit. To 
recapitulate the deductions in a tabulated form : — 
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One thousand dollars are received as stakes 

at $1 a stake, ... ... $1,000 

! 

Book or printing expenses, ... ••• $ 76 

Paid as revenue to the Government Wai- 

Seng Department, ... ... „ 90 

Discount, ... ... ... ,, 18 

Retained by the Wai Seng offices as com- 
mission, ... ... ... ,, 100 

Remainder left to be devoted to paying 

prizes, ... ... ... ,, 716 



$1,000 



Thus, roughly, there are only $7 16 to be devoted to paying 
the three prizes. On calculation of these deductions in detail, 
it appears that the first prize is actually $479, the second prize 
$158, and the third prize $79, though nominally they are call- 
ed $600, $200 and $100 prizes. By looking at the above fi- 
gures, we can also see roughly what profit the Wai Seng office 
makes on the sale of a $1 book of 1,000 stakes. The 
office has to pay $716 in prizes and $90 to the Wai Seng Gov- 
ernment Department, that is, $806 — that leaves a balance 
of $194 on the $1,000 paid for the 1,000 tickets. Of this 
$194, $76 is deducted for printing expenses, but as a matter 
of fact the printing of the book only costs $20, the office 
therefore makes $56 on the deduction made for printing. 
There remains the $100 reserved by the Wai Seng office as 
its legitimate commission for carrying on the business. The 
total profit, therefore, roughly, of the Wai Seng office is about 
$156. As a hundred of these $1 books are often made up 
on all the more important civil examinations by all the ten 
licensed offices, each makes a profit of about $15,600 on 
the sale of a hundred $1 books, and the profit of the ten Wai 
Seng offices, if lumped together, would, in such a case, 
amount to $156,000. 

In Canton, occasionally there is a further special deduc- 
tion of^i^per cent, made for various charitable purposes, such 
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as for famine relief funds, inundations of the Yellow River » 
and so on. 

The above calculations refer solely to a §i book of i,ooo 
tickets. The prizes given and the deductions made in all other 
different priced books are calculated pro rata in exactly the 
same way. Thus, take a $25 book of a thousand tickets. 
The figures come out, roughly, as follows : — 

One thousand tickets at §25 each is % 25,000 

Paid as revenue to the Wai Seng Govern- 
ment Department, 
Commission of Wai Seng offices, 
Discount, 

Printing (same as for a $1 book), 
Prizes, 



jrn- 




... § 


2,250 


. . . ,, 


2,500 


j» 


450 


'• • ji 


76 


• • • )> 


19,724 


% 


25,000 



In a §25 Wai Seng stake book, the three prizes are respec- 
tively, first prize $15,000, second prize §5,000, and third prize 
82,500 — in all §22,500 is put aside for paying prizes. From this 
$22,500, however, §2,776 is deducted for paying revenue, dis- 
count and printing expenses, leaving §19,724 to be divided 
into 3 prizes in the same proportion as in the §1 stake book. 
The nominal prizes (/'. ^., before deductions pro rata for rev- 
enue printing and discount are made) in the other priced stake 
books are as follows : — 

A ^o cents ticket in a 50 cents book is the lowest 

that can be bought — first prize, $300 ; second 

prize, §100; third prize, $50. 
A §/ book (described above). 
A %2 book — first prize, §1,200; second prize, §400; 

third prize, §200. 
A ^2 book — first prize, §1,800 ; second prize, $600; 

third prize, §300. 
A ^4 book — first prize, §2,400 ; second prize, §800 ; 

third prize, §400. 
/] §5 book — first prize, §3,000; second prize, 1,000; 

third prize, $500. 
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A ^6 book (these are rare) — first prize, §3,600; se- 
cond prize, §1,200; and third prize, §600. 
A $/o book — first prize, §6,000 ; second prize, §2,000 ; 
third prize, §1,000. 
The §25 book is described above. The great majority of 
stakers buy §1, §2 and §3 stakes. The §5 and §10 books are 
the most popular among the large trading classes. Very few 
books of the $20 or §25 price class are sold. There is usual- 
ly too much trickery, both on the part of heavy buyers 
and the Wai Seng offices, to make it safe for the general pub- 
lic to invest in the high priced tickets. In the Straits, the 
largest number of tickets bought are the 50 cents and §1 ones. 
No books of a higher price than §10 are opened here, and few 
of these are sold. The §5 books are the most patronised by the 
better classes here. 

In the Straits Settlements, winners of prizes are better off 
than in China. The prizes given there are the same, e.g., 
^00, $200 and §100, being the first, second and third prize in 
a$i book ; and the rest are in the same proportion as in Canton. 
In the South, the Wai Seng office only deducts printing ex- 
penses and a contribution towards the revenue it pays to the 
Johor Government. The calculation is as follows : — 

One thousand tickets at §1 each, ... §1,000 

Deduct printing expenses, 

Revenue contribution (estimated as above, 

8 cents in a dollar), 
Commission of office, 

Jr 1 i^Cs, • • . ... ... 



$ 


76 


n 


80 


)) 


100 


)> 


744 



§1,000 



In Canton, only §716, roughly, is spent on prizes, and in the 
Straits the public gets about §28 more. In the South, although 
the Wai Seng firm pays only about §30,000 a year to the Jo- 
hor Government, it deducts nearly as big a contribution 
(8 cents in the dollar to the 10 cents in a dollar in Canton) 
as the Canton Kong Si does, which has to pay about §885,000 
a year to the Government. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Constitution of the Wai Seng Lottery. 

In the Canton Province, the privilege of holding Wai Seng 
Lotteries is granted by the Provincial Government to a public 
syndicate composed of several wealthy traders, who are fur- 
tner guaranteed or secured by other local men of high literary 
standing or official position. At present the Canton syndicate 
is practically guaranteed and controlled by a Metropolitan or 

Tsun Tsz graduate called Lau Hok Sun ( ^J ^ f® ) . This 
man has a large property and a bank, and is on familiar terms 
with all the high officials in the city. This privilege, a very 
lucrative one, is not let out to tender, but is a matter of 
arrangement, favour^ and money with the Governor-General 
and his subordinates. The privilege is limited to six years, and 
the syndicate is allowed to open a Wai Seng yamen, or public 
office, and consider itself a regular department of the Provin- 
cial Government. The Wai Seng Department is furnished 
with an official seal, and is now generally regarded as one of the 
most important Government Boards for raising revenue for 
the Provincial Treasury. The revenue raised by the syndi- 
cate or farm is an important one, because it pays its taxes to 
the Treasury direct. The collection of the revenue and its 
transmission to Government is very simple and there is no op- 
portunity (as with most Chinese taxes) for the money to stick in 
people's hands on the way. The present Wai Seng syndicate 

is composed of two Kongsis ( ^ B] ) called respectively the 

Kung Wo 'long ( -^ ^ ^ ) and the Sui Sheng Tong 

( 3^8 wit *S, ) ' These two chops jointly and severally under- 
take to pay and collect the Wai Seng revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and to be generally responsible for everything connected 
with the entire business. Every year the syndicate has to 
pay $ 886,660 into the Treasury, or rather to the Shin Hau 

Kuk* ( § ^ ^ ), or $5,320,000 in all in the six years during 



'**' The Shin Hau Kuk ( ^ "M ^ ), or Board of Reorganisation, 
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which the syndicate is limited to run. The revenue is paid 
quarterly. Some doubt whether the syndicate can afford to 
pay so big a sum as this, but, as will subsequently appear 
when we consider the amount of business done by the Wai 
Seng firms there can be little doubt that the syndicate can 
afford to do it, and though the revenue, or price of the farm, 
so to speak, is big, yet there is enough left over to enable the 
syndicate, casteris paribus, to make a handsome profit. In 
addition to the ^vt. million dollars odd that the syndicate pays 
as revenue to the Government, there is a squeeze of one mil- 
lion dollars to be paid during the six years the farm runs. 
This million dollars is divided amongst the higher officials and 
their subordinates. It is a squeeze that the syndicate has to 
pay for its privileges. The million dollars is paid by instal- 
ments of $ 1 66, 660 every year. If there are extra examinations 
during the six years' lease, the officials insist on having big- 
ger presents or squeezes. Under any circumstances, not 
less than $1,000,000 must be paid them during the six years of 
the farm. 

In the city of Canton, the syndicate sub-lets the Wai Seng 

business to ten Wai Seng offices called Cho'ng ( ^c )• 
The names of the ten offices are at present as follows : — 

I. — Lo Fu Kwai Tsun ( ;^ g ^ ^ ) ; 2. — Fu On 

Wing( ^ ^ #); 3— Shiu Ch'eung ( ^b g ); 4.— Chim 



was originally started after the Tai-Ping rebellion, with a view 
to restore order. It is composed of a Committee of the Pro- 
vincial Treasurer, Chief Justice, and the Commissioner of the 
Salt and Grain Departments. In Canton, this board is very 
largely supported by the revenue now collected from the Wai 
Seng syndicate, which pays its collections into its coffers. It 
is from the funds of the Shin Hau Kuk in Canton that money 
is now chiefly drawn for defraying expenses connected with 
the reorganisation of the Military and Naval Forces and the 
purchase of modern armaments. Its actual administration is 
usually in the hands of expectant officials of high rank who 
have not yet obtained a substantive appointment in the Pro- 
vince. 
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Un ( }^ 7t ) ; 5. — Tai Fu Kwai ( ^ a ^^ ) ; 6. — ChenS 

Sheng Sun ( IE lit fg ) ; 7— ^eng Sheng U{^ J^^M); 

8.— Shi Li Wo ( H# ^j ^ ) ; 9.— Kvvong Tung Shun 

( M H ill ) ; 10.— Po Tai Wo ( ft^ :fc ^ ). These 
Ch'ong are all situated in the 7th or 8th Ward Streets out- 
side the city. Every one of these ten offices makes a 
regular written contract with the Kung Wo Tong and Sui 
Sheng Tong syndicate. The two principal terms are — first, that 
a deposit of §40,000 be placed by each office in the hands 
of the syndicate as security; and, secondly, that 10 per cent, 
on all the prize money given in every Wai Seng stake book 
(whether it is a 50 cents, $1 or $25 book) be paid to them. 
The security of $40,000 is exacted by the syndicate to pro- 
tect itself against any Wai Seng office failing to pay this per- 
centage in full. The Wai Seng business is a large concern. 

A number of agents, or Keng Shau ( t^ ^^ ), are employed to 
tout for business all over the town, especially at private houses. 
If the public trust the agent, they can buy their tickets 
through him, but the Wai Seng office will not stamp the ticket 
sold by the agent as paid till he has actually paid the money 
for it in, and the staker cannot get a prize paid till his ticket 
is so stamped. In every Wai Seng office there is a large staff 
of men, ranging from 40 to 100 or more, living on the premises 
and connected with one or the other detail of the business. 
It is on the integrity and character of the managers and agents 
that the success of the concern largely turns. As a business, 
the lottery is bound to pay and pay well and quickly. The 
only loss that can be incurred is through the dishonesty of the 
manager and agent or by stakers who buy on credit default- 
ing. 1 he Wai Seng shops that occasionally close, nearly all 
do so owing to losses incurred by embezzlements and defalca- 
tions and not to want of business or inability to make money 
out of the affair. The Wai Seng business is confined in the 
city of Canton to ten licensed offices that there may not be too 
much competition. But a very large business is done in Wai 
Seng stakes in the country and in the other large towns out- 
side Canton in the province. These lotteries are all held in- 
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dependently of those in Canton. Various forms of agencies 
exist outside the city of Canton for the sale of tickets. All 
the ten Wai Seng ofifices in Canton have regular agents or 
firms in the country, who issue tickets on their behalf and re- 
ceive a commission of about 5 per cent, on the tickets sold. 
Firms that do this commission work are called Wai Seng 

Thing Ka ( J|t ^^ ). In some towns in the province there are 
certain Wai Seng establishments which receive money and issue 
tickets for all the ten ofifices in Canton. Such establishments 

are called Tsung Kuk ( Jg§ j^ ). In mauy of these Tsung 
Kuk the Canton ofifices seem to have a share. In most country 
places at a considerable distance from very big towns there are 

also separate ofifices or Ch'ong ( )^ ) licensed by the Canton 

Wai Seng Government Department, or Kong Sho ( ^ ^jf ), 
carrying on an independent business. These Ch'ong send 
their agents round and tout through the villages and establish 
branches of their own at all country market towns. In this way 
the w-hole province is honeycombed with Wai Seng agencies o 
one sort and another; and the business does not stop at the 
Canton Province. It extends into the neighbouring province 
of KwongSai, and is carried on in Macao and also sui rosa in 
Hongkong. In the Treaty Ports of Amoy, Shanghai, Tientsin 
and even in Peking there are also small agencies for the sale 
of the Canton Wai Seng tickets. The Wai Seng Lottery in 
Macao is in a curious position. In writing the history of the 
Wai Seng Lottery in the Canton Province, we saw that the 
Wai Seng Lottery after being suppressed in Canton by the 

Viceroy Lau Kwan Yat ( ^J i^ • — ) in about i860, migra- 
ted to Macao and was carried on in Canton by agents from that 
port till some eight years ago, when the lottery was licensed 
by the Provincial Government in Canton. At first the old 
Macao and the new Canton Wai Seng Lotteries competed, 
but finally amalgamated. The present arrangement is as fol- 
lows. In Macao, the Wai Seng business is licensed by the 
Portuguese Government and pays a small revenue of about 
$50,000 a year. The same Macao Wai Seng Department fur- 
ther pays a sum of about $40,000 to $50,000 a year to the Can- 
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ton Wai Seng Government Department. This sum is paid for 
the privilege of selling Macao Wai Seng tickets in Canton. 
Large numbers of Canton people purchase Macao Wai Seng 
tickets, because they think people in Canton with their supe- 
rior information about the candidates, have a better chance 
than the public in Macao of guessing who is going to pass. In 
Canton, where information about candidates and their chances 
of success is very general, every one competes with his neigh- 
bour on equal terms, and the actual winning of a prize can only 
be ascribed to the fortunate staker^s good luck. Large num- 
bers of residents in Canton connected with the Straits Settle- 
ments in one way or another, on the same principle, invest 
freely in Wai Seng tickets in Singapore and Johor believing 
that they will be sure to score off the less well-informed China- 
men living there. While mentioning this, one might add that 
it is a common thing for Chinese to form themselves into part- 
nerships or clubs for buying Wai Seng tickets. The point is 
that if a large number of tickets are bought, the partnership 
will, if it is well informed, run a better chance of getting a prize. 

Thus, suppose 50 Fo Ki ( ^ gj ), or shop assistant? (and 
this is the class that generally do it), club together and buy 
100 tickets in a $1 book of 1,000 stakes, it is obvious that they 
have, as compared with the staker who only buys one ticket, 
a far better chance of guessing the winning surnames. If a 
prize is won, the club or kongsi divides it. This practice is 
also occasionally followed by big trading firms, who club to- 
gether to buy the $10 or $20 tickets, and some of the malprac- 
tices connected with this lottery are carried out by wealthy 
stakers who use the common fund of the club to bribe candi- 
dates or examiners. 

Constitution of the Wai Seng Lottery in Johor 

and Singapore, 

The Wai Seng Lottery was first introduced into the Straits 
Settlements some ten years ago. It began in a very small 
way and was first of all carried on publicly in Singapore. 
After the lapse of five years or so, the matter began to attract 
general public attention, and the Chinese (all Cantonese) 
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interested in it found it unsafe to actually carry on the busi- 
ness in Singapore. Advances were then made to the Johor 
Government, and finally that Government started a Wai Seng 
farm. The farmer pays about §3,000 a month to the Govern- 
ment, and sub-lets the right to open Wai Seng Chong (j^), 
or offices, to various Wai Seng houses. From these offices the 
farmer receives 5 per cent, commission on the prize money. 
The farmer can (as in Canton ) of course tell exactly how much 
money is paid in prizes by calculating the amount from the 

Tse Kau Tan (pfl" qgt ^), or prize lists, issued after the publi- 
cation of the examination class lists. The names of the largest 
and best known Wai Seng offices that have been running 
( prior to 1894 ) during the last six years are as follows: — 

j^^Shi Li Wo ( ^ ^ ^ ) ; 2.— Wing Kat Tseung 

( /N ^ # ) ; 3.-Tak On Wing (# ^ ^) ; 4— Kung 

ThaiHengl-^ ^ ft)- These Wai Seng offices all have 
their headquarter office, &c. in Johor. But Johor is only used 
as a basis of operations. Nearly all the business of the ) .tteries 
is carried on sud rosa in Singapore, and in order to avoid detec- 
tion and fine, all the Wai Seng papers are got up in a fictitious 
way so as to be capable of two interpretation when produced in 
a law court as evidence. There is further too, of course, a great 
deal of money spent in Singapore in keeping informers and 
others quiet to allow the Johor Wai Seng people to carry on 
their work in peace. The great majority of people in Singapore 
buy their Wai Seng tickets through the Johor agents, who 
are continually passing between the two Settlements. A 
number of shops too in Singapore undertake to sell tickets on 
behalf of the Johor offices, and receive a commission of 4 per 
cent, on the number of tickets sold. Private individuals too 
who get orders from their friends to any extent go to Johor 
and buy tickets there for ready money, and the Wai Seng office 
pays their expenses to and from Singapore. But this Wai 
Seng business in Johor has branches in many places. The 
offices licensed there commission various firms in Penang, 
Taiping, Klang, Rhio, Banka, Billiton and many other places 
to sell tickets on their behalf. In Penang, there are two Wa\ 
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Seng Lotteries, called the Meng Li Sheng ( >§ ^ Jj^ ) and Fu 

Kwai Ts^iin ( g ^ ^ ), that use the Siamese port of Kedah 
as their basis of operations. They are carried on independent- 
ly of the Johor houses, but are both small concerns of no great 
importance. The chief difference in the Canton and Johor lot- 
teries consists in the system of security. In Canton the Kung 

Sho ( ^ rjf ) practically guarantees the stability and Sond 
fides of the offices licensed by it, and the public have little or 
no fear of an office closing and bolting with the money staked 
without paying the prizes won. But in Jphof and the Straits 
Settle rv' nts that is just what everyone is afraid of and what 
has happened before now. The farm being in Johor, could 
not be touched if it played fast and loose with the public in 
Singapore. To get over this difficulty, the following system 
has been adopted. 

Every Wai Seng office licensed by the farm in Johor fur- 
nishes the security of some big trading prm in Singapore. 
That is to say, in other words, that certain firms in Singapore 
allow it to be publicly known that they will undertake to make 
good any embezzlement or defalcation of the Johor office 
they stand security for. In most cases, the firms in Singapore 
who give this security have branches of their trading houses 
in Johor and are always connected with, if not the actual 
owners of, the Wai Seng offices in Johor. What particular 
trading firm stands security for any particular Wai Seng office 
in Johor, becomes a matter of common knowledge amongst 
the Cantonese, Teo-Chews and others that buy tickets. It 
cannot, of course, be published openly, as the Police might then 
lay hands on the proprietors of the shops that give this secu- 
rity. In Johor, the Wai Seng farm is let to the highest ten- 
derer and is limited to a term of six years. The business done 
in the Straits is, of course, nothing like so large as in Canton, 
but still is not inconsiderable. When the two last Civil and 
Military examinations for the Metropolitan or Tsun Sz degree 
were held in China, tickets were purchased ( as proved by the 
prize lists subsequently published ) in the Straits and other 
places in the South to the total value of half a million dollars. 
When the oldest and largest Wai. Seng office in the Straits, the 
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Shi Li Wo ( ^ ^tD ), closed in 1892, it was commonly 
said that this house had made a clear profit of over half-a- 
million dollars during the seven or eight years it was running. 
Instead of paying $36,000 a year to the Johor Government 
as revenue, the Wai Seng farm could, of course, pay even double 
or treble that sum without any difficulty, and If the Government 
of the Straits were to follow the example set by the Viceroy 
of Canton and license the system in Singapore, I expect 
something considerably over a hundred thousand dollars a 
year would be tendered for such a farm. There is no business 

connection or partnership of any kind between the Wai Seng 
offices in Canton and in the Straits and Johor. Each is 
carried on by quite a different class of people. At the same 
time the Wai Seng offices in the Straits Settlements and 
Johor occasionally adopt the same chop as those of the Can- 
ton houses, e. g.^ Shi Li Wo ( ^ ^ ^fl ) or Fu Kwai Ts'iin 

( m * jE )i ^" hopes, no doubt, of bettering their business 
by this means. Most of the Canton Wai Seng firms are own- 
ed by Cantonese who have money in America, the Philippines, 
Hongkong or the Straits and who on their return to Canton, 
finding they have no status or position by the side of old esta- 
blished houses in other lines of business in the city, have put 
their money into a concern that makes much money at once 
safely and quickly. In the Straits Settlements and in Johor 
the position of the class of traders who indulge in this trade is 
not so good as in Canton, and they are not infrequently gentle- 
men with antecedents one could hardly be proud of. The 
name of the present syndicate in Johor is the Liin Mi 1 *ong 

( w 5^ S )» and the farmer is a Teo-Chew called LiM 

siANG {i^i^)' 

In the Autumn of 1893, the Officer Administering the 
Government, Mr. W. E. Maxwell, c.m.g., took up the ques- 
tion of Wai Seng Lotteries in the Straits and Johor States 
and by his energy and firmness practically broke up the whol^ 
system by seizing several of the leading traders in Singapore 
who had been for some years promoting these lotteries anj 
thereby systematically breaking the gambling laws of the Coj. 
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system of selling and buying degrees was attempted, the lite- 
rary classes, especially the poorer bodies, woula certainly re- 
bel. In referring to one or two of the abuses that are practised 
at the examinations in connection with the Wai Seng Lottery, 
it is important to bear in mind that any games played with a 
very few surnames may upset the whole bag of Wai Seng 
tickets. Out of i6 or 20 surnames well informed stakers can 
guess fairly accurately some 10 or 15 surnames. The element 
of uncertainty comes in in dealing with the remainder. If 
foul means are resorted to either by the stakers or a union ot 
stakers or by the Wai Seng offices, to settle anything with 
certainty about these remaining surnames, it is obvious that 
the general public has, compared with such a body, little chance 
of winning prizes. And that such abuses are occasionally 
practised both by the public and by the Wai Seng people there 
can be no doubt. At the same time, however, the Wai Seng 
offices do not dare to do anything outrageous, as they are res- 
ponsible to the Wai Seng Government Dejpartment for carry- 
ing on the lottery honestly, and would be exposed to a heavy 
fine and possibly to the loss of the whole business if any gross 
case of cheating were detected. The following are the most 
serious malpractices referred to. 

I. Suppressing surnames, Kam Seng ( ^ I&. ), t e.y exclu- 
ding a surname or surnames which the public have bought hea- 
vily. There are two ways of doing this. The examiner and his 
staff may be bribed not to pass sucH a surname. Or, failing 
that, the candidate with the surname to be excluded may be 
personally approached and asked, tor a little consideration, to 
scratch at this examination in question. The candidate loses 
nothing by doing this, as he can go up again at the next exa- 
mination. It is commonly said that this fraud is more often 
practised by heavy buyers of stakes than by the Wai Seng 
office. Five years ago, a Wai Seng office was caught sup- 
pressing surnames, and fined $:^d^ooo, and this money was 
confiscated and devoted to the building of a public college. 

2. — Impersonation by a man who either enters the Examin- 
ation Hall instead of the competitor, and does all his work, or 
who merely writes the essays and poems for the competitor 
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outside the Examination Hall and has them conveyed to him 
\^y some ine^ps. As the competitors at these examinations 
are numbered by thousands, and the official arrangements for 
preserving order and identifying the candidates incomplete 
and futile, there is no difficulty in ( what is called by the Chi^ 

nese ) engaging a gun ( p| ipB ) either to personate a man, or 
merely to do his work. These ^* ^uns,'^ or substitutes, are 
always clever men, who are paid a hundred dollars or so down 
on entering the Examination Hall and also receive a post-dated 
/. O. U. for a thousand dollars or more to be paid in the event 
of the ^^ gun " getting a degree for the man he personates. 
In the first examination very few ^^ guns^*^ if any, enter the 
hall, but in the second examination, when the candidates num- 
ber nearly 10,000, some twenty or forty guns are pretty sure 
to be engaged. It by no means follows that these guns are 
engaged by heavy Wai Seng buyers or by the Wai Seng offices 
to pass incompetent candidates and so upset people's calcula- 
tions ; on the contrary, in most cases the personators are en- 
gaged by the wealthy competitors in hopes of getting a degree. 
For candidates with money this practice is cheaper than ac- 
tually bribing an examiner and all his assistants direct. Still 
there can be no doubt that guns are occasionally engaged on 
behalf of those heavily interested in lotteries. With reference 
to this and other malpractices, however, one must bear in 
ipind that the scheming of one party may spoil the scheming 
of another party, and that the scheming of both does not ne- 
cessarily secure prizes for the conspirators in every lottery, 
but only in the particular lottery in which they have invested. 

3. — Direct bribery of the Literary Chancellor and the grand 
examiners. This is not a common occurrence, and when it 
does occur is almost sure to be carried out on behalf of some 
very wealthy or highly connected competitors. If such com- 
petitors, however, happen to have out-of-the-way surnames 
W&ich no Wai Seng staker has thought it worth while to se- 
lect, the giving pf degrees to such unknown and presumably 
incompetent men will naturally upset everyone's calculations 
and make a general hash of the expected results. 

4. Years ago before the Wai Seng Lottery was licensed and 
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recognised by the Government, several Wai Seng offices were 
in the habit of reserving 500 stakes in every book of 1,000 
stakes for themselves and selecting the same surnames as the 
public, did. In this way they were bound to share in the 
prizes won by the public. This was a very clumsy fraud and 
easily detected and could not be practised now. 

The Wai Seng office certainly has the pull over the staking 
public, as it can always keep a few stakes for itself in each 
Wai Seng book in the various price-classes and, by putting off 
the issue of them till as late as possible, have learnt with more 
or less approximate certainty what tricks are ( if any ) being 
played with some of the candidates. But the Wai Seng office 
cannot even do this to any great extent or with any very great 
advantage over the public. It can only keep back, at most, 
on one pretext or another, a very few books in this way, and 
even to counterbalance this, there are a number of old hands 
amongst the stakers who also hold on till the eve of the exa- 
mination and buy their tickets ( especially in the high priced 

class books ) when the Hong Ts*eng ( ^ f|| ) as to who 
has bribed the examiners, who is going to scratch, and who 
has engaged substitutes, has been got out of the wire- 
pullers. Of course, in the country and elsewhere outside the 
city, the agents of the Wai Seng offices and others with spe- 
cial knowledge, can buy up tickets against the less well-in- 
formed ; but this is counter-checked to some extent. Many 
of these agents who are sent to buy up tickets against the 
villagers and others receive ( unknown to their employers ) 
regular " tips^^ for good Hong Ts'eng and a promise of 10 or 
even 15 per cent, if a prize is won. There is no doubt that 
many of the malpractices carried on in connection with these 
lotteries are upset by one miscalculation or another, and that 
it is very difficult for any one ( whether he belongs to the Wai 
Seng office or to the staking public ) to engineer the lottery 
so successfully as to make the result a foregone conclusion. 
Now and then a very skilful job may be carried through suc- 
cessfully, but so many jobs fail to come off or are upset by 
other ** jobs'* which are being carried on by others, that no 
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one thinks that the lottery is spoilt by these peculiarities. A 
Wai Seng Lottery is certainly a glorious uncertainty, and the 
intrigues and conspiracies that go on over it seem but to 
increase the fascination that this game of chance has for the 
Chinaman's mind. It must always be remembered too that the 
reputation of the Provincial Government is always at stake 
over the working of the Wai Seng business, and that with an 
ordinary well-principled official at the head of affairs, any gross 
abuse is sure to lead to trouble. A striking instance of this 
occurred shortly after the Viceroy Cheung Chi Tung leased 
the first farm. The Literary Chancellor at that time was one 
Ip Cheuk To. He held the Prefectural Examinations at Wai 
Chau for the two districts of Kwai Sin and Pok Lo. At this 
time the public staked nearly as freely on these district exa- 
minations as they do now on the bigger competitive ones, and 
a very large sum of money was staked on the candidates for 
the two districts mentioned above. When the official list of 
successful competitors was published there, men with the sur- 
names of Wong, Chung and Liu ( 3E ^ ;^ ) were 
found to have been passed. These three men were outsiders, 
so to speak, on whom the public generally had not staked at 
all, believing that they had no chance of getting a degree. 
Loud complaints were raised in Canton, and charges were made 
against the Literary Chancellor of having taken money to let 
these men pass. The Viceroy Cheung Chi Tung took the 
matter up and instituted an enquiry into the whole case. The 
result of the enquiry was that the charges were held to be 
proved. The Literary Chancellor retired, and the Viceroy 
compelled all the Wai Seng offices to surrender the Wai Seng 
stake books for examination before any prizes were paid. Af- 
ter the books had been examined, the Viceroy gave orders 
that all the money won in prizes by stakers who had won by 
having those three surnames (WONG, Chung and Liu) 
amongst the surnames of successful candidates were to be 
held privy of collusion, and finally the money won by them 
was all confiscated by the Government. The confiscation 
amounted to a very large sum, and was used by the Viceroy 
to assist in founding the Kwong Nga Shii-Un, or Canton and 
Kwong Sai College, situated outside the city walls of Canton . 
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CHAPTER V. 

Extent of and Amount of Business of the Wai 

Seng Lottery. 

At the present time Wai Seng Lotteries in Canton are held 
on the results of the Civil and Military examinations as 
follows : — 

I. — Civil District Examinations for the first or Sau Tsoi 
Degree. — As stated in the introductory remarks, these exa- 
minations are held at the prefectural cities in whose territorial 
jurisdiction the districts are placed. At present, lotteries are 
held on examinations in the following districts : — 

(a) — Kwong Fu Prefecture, — Lottery held on the results in 

the Nam Hoi, Pun U and Shun Tak districts. 
(b) — Wai Chau Prefecture. — Lottery held on the results in 

• the Kwai Shin and Pok Lo districts. 
(c) — Shiu Heng Prefecture. — Lottery held on the results 

in the Ko lu and Hok Shan districts. 
(d) — Shiu Chau Prefecture. — Lottery held on the results 

in the Ying Tak and Lok Cheung districts. 
(e) — Ch'iu Chau Prefecture. — Lottery held on the results 
in the Hoi Yeung, Ch^iu Yeung and Kit Yeung 
districts. 
(f) — Ko Chau Prefecture. — Lottery held on the results in 
the Mau Meng, Tin Pak and Fa Chau districts, 

2. — Military Examination for the First Degree. — At this 
military examination the lottery is only held on the results in 
the districts of Nam Hoi, Pun U and Shun Tak in the 
Kwong Fu Prefecture. 

3. — The Civil Provincial Examination. — A lottery is held 
on this examination that takes place every three years in 
Canton. 

4. — The Military Provincial Examination. — A lottery is 
held on this triennial examination at Canton. 

5. — The Civil Metropolitan Examination. — A lottery is 
held on this examination that takes place every three years 
at Peking. 
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6. The Military Metropolitan Examination, — A lottery 
is held on this triennial examination at Peking. 

We see, therefore, if we take three years as a limit for com- 
putation, that during that space of time twelve lotteries are held 
on the Civil District Examination, two on the Military District 
Examination, one on the Civil Provincial Examination, one on the 
Military Provincial Examination, one on the Civil Metropolitan 
Examination, and one on the Military Metropolitan Examina- 
tion, or, in other words, that there are 18 examinations during 
three years on which lotteries are held. But the Wai Seng 
syndicate runs for a term of six years. Accordingly, it holds 
lotteries altogether on double this number of examinations — on 
36 examinations in all. This takes no account of extra trien- 
nial examinations that may be granted by the Emperor as an 
act of grace. With this knowledge, it is now possible, very 
roughly, to get some idea of the amount of business done by 
the Wai Seng syndicate and the ten offices in Canton. The 
following calculation does not take into account the lotteries 
held outside Canton in other times and places, in nearly all of 
which the ten Canton city Wai Seng offices have shares. To 
find out roughly the amount of business done by the Canton 
offices, it will be easiest first of all to confine the calculation 
to the one-dollar stake books. 

I. District Examinations. — On these examinations, the 
least business is done. We must except, however, the district 
examinations of Pun U, Nam Hoi and Shun Tak, as the public 
stake largely on them. There are ten Wai Seng firms, five of 
which, roughly, do a business about double or more than 
double the amount of that of the other five. The five biggest 
offices each make up about 100 one-dollar books on a district 
examination, the others make up about 50 books apiece. The 
calculation of the 6 years will be, therefore, as follows : — 
5 offices sell 500 one-dollar books. 
5 offices sell 250 one-dollar books. 



750 one-dollar books or 750,000 one-dollar 
stakes, f 90 revenue is paid by each Wai Seng office on every 
thousand dollars. Accordingly, on 8750,000, a revenue of 
$67,500 is paid. 
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On 28 examinations held during the six years of the 
syndicate's lease of the farm, a sum of $750,000 x 28, or 
$21,000,000, is invested in the form of one-dollar stakes. 
The revenue paid to the syndicate on the 28 examinations du- 
ring the six years is, therefore, the revenue for six examinations, 
/>., $90x750 one-dollar books of 1,060 stakes, or $67,500 
multiplied by 28, or $1,890,000. Theaboveisa very rough calcu- 
lation, because it is almost impossible to fix, in the case of the dis- 
trict examinations, the number of various priced ($2, $3, $5, &c.) 
stake books sold by the ten Wai Seng offices. By taking $1 
as the basis of calculation, we cannot have greatly over-es- 
timated the amount, especially as on the District Examina- 
tion of the Kwong Fu prefecture nearly twice as much 
business is done as over the other examinations. 

2. Civil Provincial Examinations, — These are the most 
popular with the public, and the business done by each firm 
much more equal. At an ordinary Heung Shi or Kii Yari 
(M. A.) examination, the business done by the Wai Seng 
offices stands in the following proportion : — 

Five offices sell about 500 volumes each, and five sell about 
one-quarter of that amount or less. In this exaniination, the 
higher priced books are largely sold, and it will be necessary 
to follow the business done over this examination morfe in 
detail. 

The calculation given below is made up from compariison 
of several of the prize lists published by the various Wai Seng 
firms : — 

One Wai Seng office sells 10 
ten-dollars books on each of which 
books $900 is collected, .. =900 x io = $9,ooo revenue. 

Ditto 5 twenty-dollar 

books on each of which book $1,800 
is collected, ... ... =$1,800 x 5 = 9,000 revenue. 

Ditto 40 three-dollar 

books on each of which books $270 
is collected ... ...=40 x 270=$io,8oo revenue. 



Carried forward^ . . . $28,800 
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Brought forward,... 828,800 

One Wai Seng office sells 80 
two-dollar books on each of which 
books $180 is collected, . . =80 x 180 = $14,400 rovcnue. 

Ditto 220 one-dollar 

books on each of which books §90 
is collected ... ... =90 x 220 = 819,800 revenue. 

Ditto 145 fifty-cents 

books on each of which books $45 
is collected, ... .. =45 x 145 = $6,525 nvenue. 



Total Revenue paid = §69,525 



Roughly speaking, the number of Wai Seng books given above 
may be estimated to fairly represent the amount of busi- 
ness done by the five larger Wai Seng houses. The total 
revenue paid by five houses would, therefore, be §69,525 x 5 or 
$347,625. The revenue contributed by the other five Wai Seng 
houses is only about one-quarter so big, and the revenue paid 
may be put down as §86,906, that is to say, that §434,531 will 
be paid as revenue by ten offices in all on one examination. 
During the six years the Wai Seng syndicate runs, there are 
two Civil Provincial Examinations, so that the revenue paid on 
the two examinations during the six years will be §869,062. 

3. — Military Provincial Examination. — The calculation to 
be made for this examination is about a half or less than that 
made for the civil one. Roughly §400,000 may be put down 
as the revenue contributed by the Wai Seng farm on the two 
military examinations held at the Provincial Capital, Canton. 

4. — The Civil Metropolitan Examination, — This examina- 
tion is the favourite with the public. There is less hocus 
pocus over it and no common surnames are barred, so that 
everyone has a better chance of guessing the winning sur- 
names. The following calculation of the business done over 
this examination is made up from the prize lists published af- 
ter the ex&minatioii. At this examination 5 Wai Seng houses 
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do a business about equally big, and the other 5 houses about 
one-half as big. 

One firm sells 2^ ten-dollar 
books on each of which §900 reve- 
enue is collected,... = 900 x 23 = $20, 700 revenue. 

Do. 39 three-dol- 

lar books on each of which §270 
revenue is collected, ... = 270 x 39 = §io,53o revenue. 

Do. 88 two-dol- 

lar books on each of which §r8o 
revenue is collected, ... = 180 x 88 =$15,840 revenue. 

Do. 185 one-dol- 

lar books on each of which $90 
revenue is collected, ... = 185 x 90=^16,650 revenue. 

Total Revenue paid, = $63,720 



Five Wai Seng offices doing business at this rate would 
therefore, pay a revenue of $318,600. The revenue paid by 
the five other offices can be put down as about half, say, 
$159,300, or altogether the ten offices pay $477,900 as revenue 
for one examination. As there are two such triennial exami- 
nations during the six years the syndicate runs, the total 
amount contributed by the ten houses in six years is $955,800. 

5. The Military Metropolitan Examination. — This is the 
most popular of the military examinations, and the business 
done by the Wai Seng houses may, roughly, be put down as a 
half that done over the corresponding civil competition. The 
amount of revenue, therefore, contributed over these two 
examinations held during the six years the Wai Seng farm 
runs by the ten Wai Seng houses may be roughly put down 
as $477,900. 

To recapitulate : — 

Total revenue paid on 28 District Exami- 
nations, ... ... ... $1,890,000 

Carried forward f,, .$1,890,000 
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Brought forward^ . . .$1 ,890,000 

Total revenue paid on 2 Civil Provincial 

Examinations, ... ... 869,062 

Total revenue paid on 2 Military Provin- 
cial Examinations, ... ... 400,000 

Total Revenue paid on 2 Civil Metropoli- 
tan Examinations, ... ... 955)8oo 

Total Revenue paid on 2 Military Metro- 
politan Examinations, .. ... 477,900 

84,592,762 

The revenue accruing from Wai Seng 
business carried on outside Canton 
may be roughly put down as half a 
million at least. It is probably con- 
siderably over a million. ... $500,000 

Say that one extra Civil and Military, 
Provincial and Metropolitan Exami- 
nation ( 124 examinations in all ) is 
held. The Revenue from that 
would be about one million. ... $1,000,000 



$6,092,762 

The above calculation is at best very imperfect, as it is im- 
possible to get hold of prize lists for all the examinations 
extending over a period of six years. I do not think, however, 
after making many enquiries, that the above figures are by 
any means an over-estimate. The revenue paid over the 28 
Civil and Military Examinations is certainly under-estimated, 
as la rge numbers of $2 and $5 Wai Seng lottery books are 
made up over it, and in this calculation only $1 Wai Seng 
books have been taken. The figures given as to the other 
examinations are fairly approximate. The calculation is only 
interesting as shewing that it is quite possible for the syndi- 
cate to pay five millions as revenue to the Government for the 
Wai Seng farms during a period of six years, and further 
allows a big margin for making *^ presents" to the higher 
officials. 
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Guide Books. 


Book A , . 


a Wai Seng guide 


.. B, 






.. c, 






„ A 






., E. 






.. /-, 






„ G, 






„ //. 








Miscellaneous. 


iper I. 


A Wai Seng stake book, Canton. 


II. 


Do. 


do., Singapore. 


HI. 


Do. 


advertisement, Singapore. 


IV. 


Do. 


do., do. 


V. 


Do. 


do., Canton. 


VI. 


Do. 


prize list, Canton. 


VII. 


Do. 


do., Singapore. 


„ Vlll. 


Do. 


ticket, Canton. 


IX. 


Do. 


do., Singapore. 


X. 


An order for Wai Seng tickets, Singai 



XI. 



XII. 
XIII. 



XIV. 



— Form of. 

Receipt for money paid for Wai Seng 
tickets, Singapore — Form of. 

Two Wai Seng guides in the form of ad- 
vertisement, Singapore. 

A guide to assist the public in selecting 
stakes, Canton and Singapore. 

An order for Kiin Hau or Wai Seng 
stake book, Canton. 



[ The Chinese texts of Guide Books A to H and of Papers I to XIV are 
printed after the Translations.] 
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WAI SENG GUIDE BOOK A, 
Distributed by the Kwong Thai Heng Wai Seng Firm. 
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List of the names of all the Civil Kii 
Yan graduates who passed at pre- 
vious examinations in the Canton 
Province. 
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P^^^ /. — List of Civil Kii Yan graduates of the Canton 
Province who were passed by the Chief Examiner 

{ i^ ^ :# ) H. E. Wong Chi Hon and the 

Assistant Examiner ( ^ i ^ ) YuK KwAN at 
the Peng Tsz Examination in the second year of 
Kwong Sii. 

The full or actual list ( IE ^^ ) Chung Pong. (0 

ist Name. — The Kai On ( ^ 7t ) (2) or Primus Head 
of the list Wong In Tseung, San-On district, age 

35, on the established list ( p|^ ^ ). (3) 

Here follows a list of the 89 names of the success- 
ful graduates. A few names exhibiting cer- 
tain peculiarities in the status of the graduates 
are added below : — 
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Thr A On ( Sg tC ) (^* or Secundus on the list is 

2H(i Xame. — Lo Mi Jiiu, Nam Hoi district, ag^e 37, on the 
r^it.ihlishcd list. ^3) 

.7^// Xame. — <2) Ch<-n^ Shiu Heung, Cheng Cn district, age 
25, on esta\)lished list. 

4th Xarnc. — (3) Au TsungCh^o, Pun U, age 37, on the estab- 
lished list. 

^thNamc. — (2) I,o Po Hi, Nam Hoi district, age 31, asenior 

M. A. ( ^ 1: ^ ). (4) 

f*th A'//////'. — Wong Kfiu, Shun Tak district, age 25. on the 

supplementary list ( ^ ^ ). (3) 
7/// Name. — Mak Hung, Nam Hoi district, age 41, asenior 

H. A. ( ;^ ^ ) (4) or Kong Shang. 
rS7// Name. — Au Tsam S'am, Kwong Chau Prefecture, age 

31, a salaried B. A. or Lam Sang ( ^ ^ ). ^5) 
9/// Name. — Leung Heng Kvvai, Pun U district, age 21, an 

official graduate or Kun Shang ( g ^ ).(7) 
/(;/// Name. — Siu Kwai Heng, Chiu Yeong district, age 34, 

a Pat Kong Shang ( ^ X 4 )> or selected 
H. A. (5) 
nth Name. — Ng Ying Kai, Shun Pak district, age 23, a 

Kain Shang ( J^ ^ ), or graduate of the 
Peking University. (6) 

Next follows a list of \^ proxime accessits on a supplemen- 
tary list rallerl the Vu Pong ( @|) ^ ). (0 This closes 
the list for the second year of Kwong Sii. From page 2 to 
j)agr 26 exactly similar lists of the names of Civil Kii Yans 
follow in chronological order. A few more names are added 
here to ex|)lain certain peculiarities in the status of some of 
the graduates. 

1 2th Name. — Chan Heng Kwai, Pun U district, age 31, a 

Yau Kong Shang ( 'SI ^ ^^ ), or superior Kong 
Shang. (8) 

/,7/// Name, — Leung Lun Tso, Shun Tak district, age 29, a 

Lam Sang selected to be a Kung Shang expecting 
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to fill the post of a Sub-director of Studies in a 

district, Fan To ( ||l| ^ ).(9) 

14th Name. — Ho Hon Cheung, Heung Shan district, age 
21, an Official or Kun bhang graduate on the estab- 
lished list. 

/5M Name. — Ng Tseung Lau, Shun Tak district, age 59, 
and Pat Kong Shang,. or selected B. A. expecting 
a post as Writer in the Cabinet. 

i&th Name. — Luk Ying Hun, Pun U district, age 45, a senior 
B- A. or Fu Kong Shang expecting a post as Offi- 
cial Sub-director of Studies in a district. (9) 

jyth Name. — Tseung Hong, a Manchoo, age 26, a Caval- 
ry Officer. (10) 

At the end of each list is written : — 

The list was declared or published on such and such a 

day. 
The flowers (") were stuck in (the caps) on such and 
such a day. 



Notes to Guide Book A. 

(i) There are always two lists, or Pong ( i59 )> in the 
second Provincial Examination. It is the graduates whose 
merits are as great as those who have got a place in the chief 

Cheng ( IE ) list, but who fail, owing to there being no more 
places, to get a place in it, who are put in this secondary or 

Fu. ( py ) list. A place on the secondary list is like 
OMT proxime accessit. 

(2) The first graduate or Primus is called Kai Un 

( 1^ tC ), the second or Secundus A On ( S& 7C ) ; the 
first five names including the Kai On are called Keng Fui 

( JJS ® ), the sixth name is called A Fui ( 35 /^ ), the 
last name on the list is called Lam Pong ( ^^ f^ ) or Tin 

Kwan ( ^ 5^ ). 

(3) The number of degrees obtainable in every Province 
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has been increased by recent decrees. Accordingly graduates 
of the first degree or B. A.sarenow divided into two classes — 
those who are ranked as passed within the limited number of 
degrees allowed by ancient regulations {e. g,^ the Fu Shang 

( m ^3c, ) o^ appointed graduates), and those who are 
ranked as passing outside that number in the new places 

added in modern times (i*. e.y the Tsang Shang ( 1^ ^£ ) 
or additional graduates.) 

(4) The term a Kong Shang ( ^ 5E. ) or presented 
graduate is generally applied to those who come nearest to 
getting the Kii Yan or Provincial degree. It is a literary de- 
gree or title given to those who rank just below a Kii Yan, an 
M. A. or graduate of the second degree. For this reason such 

graduates are often called Fu Pong Kong ( pQ ^ ^ ) 
or graduates of the first degree who were classed in the sup- 
plementary list at the M. A. examination. They are divided 
into two classes, the second class being called Fu Kong 

Shang ( Ppj 5[ ^. ) or accessary additional Kong Shangs. 
The title of Fu Kong Shang may be purchased, Kiin Kong 

( lB K^ ^' Such Kong Shangs are popularily known as Tung 

Kong ( ^ ^i) or brass graduates. The B. A. or Sau Tsoi 
who buys this degree can proceed direct to Peking for the 

Metropolitan examination or Ui Shi ( '^ ^ ). Kong 
Shangs and some Fu Kong Shangs are almost invariably 
B. A.s whose names appear as proxime accessits on the Fu 
Pong in the M. A. examination in the Provincial capitals. 
(5) The position of a Lam Shin Shang or Lam Shang 

( JK ^. !^ or M ^ ) li^s immediately above that of a 
Sau Tsoi or B. A. and immediately below that of a Kong 
Shang. He is a senior B. A. and receives a grant, Lam Luk 

( JR w )' or stipend paid from the granary, from the Govern- 
ment funds. The position is gained by seniority and some 

B. A.s are admitted annually to the post Po Lam (^|| ^ ) or 
to be placed on the list of stipendiary graduates. A Lam Shang 
holds a position of considerable dignity. In all matters con- 
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nected with the official world he is chosen to be spokesmen 
for his brother Sau Tsoi or B. A.s, and it is absolutely necessary 
for a Tong Shang or student to obtain the guarantee and re- 
commendation of a Lam Shang as to his antecedents being 
respectable, &c. before he can enter for the Prefectural exami- 
nation. Without this Lam Po ( ^ ^ ), the Tong Shang 
cannot compete. Once in twelve years one l^m Shang gra- 
duate is chosen out of each district or On ( ^ ) in the 

F^rovince — this is called selecting Kong Shangs ( ^ ^ ). 
A B. A. who has been a Lam Shang for twelve years and is 
not chosen as a Kong Shang is honoured with the title of Sai 

Kong ( $S ^ ) or secondary Kong Shang. 

(6) The Kwok Tsz Kam ( H "^ ^ ) or F^eking Uni- 

versity bestows the title or degree of Kam Shang ( ^ ^ ). 
This title is purchased on matriculation and places its owner on 
a nearly similar footing to a Sau Tsoi or B. A. graduate. A 
Kam Shang graduate is allowed to compete direct for the 
second or Kii Yan degree in the Shun Tin Fu Prefecture, Pe- 
king. Provincial degrees called Kam Shang are also granted 
by the Fan Toi or Treasurer. They are of two kinds. The 
cheapest ( 30 taels odd ) is merely purchased for show or to 
serve some interest. The degree entitles the bearer to wear a 
gold button, and its possession often gives the owner of it a 
larger share in the ancestral property than he would other- 
wise get. The second kind is dearer and is purchased, as in 
Peking, to enable the candidate to compete direct for the M. 
A. or Kii Yan degree. Those who purchase Kam Shang 
degrees in Peking compete at the Peking examination for the 
M. A. or Kii Yan degree. It is easier to get the M. A. 
degree at Peking than in Canton, as the competition there is 
notso severe and the number ofdegrees granted more in number. 

(7) AKun Shang ( B ^ )• This means that the candi- 
date Ho Hon Cheung comes of a good official family. This 
is theoretically of no use to him in the examination but the fact 
is noted in these books for the public's information. A Kun 
Shang is more likely than others to get passed through favour 
or by corrupt influences. 
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(8) Yaii Kon;:; Shang CfllK^^.)- This is a degree con- 
ferred every third year alter examination by the Literary 
Chancellor on thtr senior or most deserving B. A. or Sau Tsoi. 
Usually four Yau Kung Shaug d'^groes are given to each Pre- 
fecture in the Province. 

(9.) Fan To ( ^l| ^p ), a Sub-director of Studies. In 
every Prefecture Department and district in a Province there is 
an officer ( and often an assistant attached ) who acts as regis- 
trar and superintendent of the candidates for the B. A. or first 
degree. They are sometimes also placed in charge of the 
Confucian Temples, where they often expound the sacred edict 
of Hong Hi. A Director of Studies in a Prefecture is called 

Kau Kun ( ^ '^ ), in a Department Hok Cheng ( ^ IE )» 

and in a district (as here ) Kau ( ^ ^ )• A Kau O's 

assistant is called Fan To ( ^i| 1^ ). These posts are usually 
held by Kii Vans and occasionally bought for some 600 or 
700 taels. The position is one of considerable dignity and 
standing. 

(10) The Manchoos and bannermen are admitted to the 
Civil and Military examinations, but it is very rare to find 
them competing in the Civil examinations. The majority of 
them enter as candidates in the Military examinations. 

(ij) Tsam Fa ( ^ ?£ )• This refers to a ceremony in 
vogue in all the Provinces. When a Civil or Military Sau Tsoi 
or B. A. has obtained the second or M. A. degree, he is entitled 
to be entertained at a banquet by the officials of the Province, 
usually by the Fu Toi or Governor. 1 his banquet is called 

the Luk Meng In ( JBI Rgf ^ ) because an ode of poetry of 
that name is sung at it, and in Canton is given in the Gov- 
ernor's Yamen. Before sitting down to the feast the Kii Yans 
kneel down before the Fu Toi who calls an officer called a 

Tsun Po Kun ( ^ jfl ^ ) and gives him a small bouquet 
of gilt tinsel flowers and this official puts them in the hats of 
the Kii Yans. This ceremony always takes place three days 
after the publishing of the examination list. Similarly, Civil 
antJ Military Kii Yans on obtaining the Metropolitan or Tsun 
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Sz degree are entertHtned at a feast in the Palace by the 
Emperor which is called the King Lam In ( 3s( ^ Sf ■) 
or Peking banquet. Sau Tsois or B. A.s are also entertained 
by the Prefect of their administrative division at a banquet 
called the Kan In ( ^ ^e ) or water-cress banquet on 
obtaining their degrees. 



WAI SENG GUIDE BOOK B. 

New Edition, the iSth year of Kivong Sit. 

( Cover.] 



Ying Tctk District. 



I P.^ c 



A new book for those who seek fame i — -S -s 
and riches. 



Page I. — List of candidates who were examined in the 
■Ying Tak District by the local Magistrate in the Examination 
Hall placed in the division marked T'in iyZ-Y'^ in the 1 8th year 
of^Kwong.Su together with the name of the first on the list. 
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Yeong Yat Fan, the On Shau (|^W) or On On (|^ Tt) 
head oi the list. ' 
Hu Tsing I. 
Lai Shung Kwong,&c., &c. Here follows a list of the names 

of 97 more students who were examined in the T'in ( ^ ) 
class. 

Page a. — After this follows the names of 30 more students 

who were placed in the division marked Ti ( Iffl )• 

Page J. — A complete list of the surnames of those who were 
examined in the district examinations of Ying Tak, in the i8th 
year of Kwong Sii. The surnames are all classified for con- 
venience of reference. 

Under character or class Tin (^) = Class I. 

Chu Wing Wa(3) /o, /o, /o, /o, /o, &c., &c. 

Under character or class Ti fjffi) = Class II. 
Chu Pat Fan 6°, 3°, 2°, 2°, 2°. 

Under character or class On (S) = Class III. 

Chu Fung Yan 4°, 5°, 5°. 
Here follows a long list of several hundred names just as 
above. 



Notes to Guide Book B. 

(1) In all Examination Halls in China the thousand charac- 
ters found in the Chinese Tsin Tsz Man (^^^) or Millen- 
ary Classic are employed instead of the numerals to mark the 
place or class of the tables or cells where the competitors 
write their essays. 

(2) The Tong Shang ( "g ^ ) or students who wish to 
present themselves for the first or B. A. examination, have to 
pass preliminary examinations before the Magistrate of their 
own district and the Prefect within whose territorial jurisdic- 
tion their district lies. The student who takes the first place 
on the list at these preliminary examinations is called an On 

<5hau (^ gj") and as the On Shau is almost certain to get his 
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B. A. degree when examined later on by the Literary Chancellor 
of the Province, his name is, of course, always picked out by 
stakers on lotteries for the District B. A. examinations. In 
the same way the Prefect selects an On Shau at the prelimi- 
nary examinations he holds. This On Shau may or may not 
be the same as that selected by the District Magistrate, but 
both are sure to get a place in the first Provincial or B. A. 
examination held by the Literary Chancellor. Many Wai 
Seng firms taboo the names of the On Shaus. 

(3) Chii Wing Wa /o /o /o /o /o. In each of the seven 
preliminary examinations held by the District Magistrate and 
Prefect, there are seven different papers set. The candidates 
are divided into classes of fifties in order of merit. Thus the 
first fifty (including the On Shau) in one subject would be 
marked /o; any one placed in the next fifty would be marked 
/o and so on. Thus in the present case Chii Wing Wa went 
in for five examinations out of the seven and got placed in 
the first fifty in five subjects. Very few, if any, candidates, 
except those who try to be the On Shau, pass or enter for all 
the seven preliminary examinations. But the three first exa- 
minations out of the seven, must be passed by all the candidates 
both before the Magistrate and Prefect before they are entitled 
to compete at the Prefectural or B. A. examination before the 

Literary Chancellor or HokToi(^p PI ). The Prefect's system 
of marking and classifying the successful students is the same 
as that described above. Of course very large numbers of can- 
didates are ploughed by the Magistrate and Prefect and not 
allowed to go up for the first degree. Many candidates offend, 
from inexperience, against the literary courses j many too, 
who have no chance whatever of passing, go up for these 
preliminary examinations as it is made an excuse for borrow- 
ing money for expenses either from the trustees of the ances- 
tral property in the towns and villages or from relatives and 
friends. The seven examinations held are all directed to 
testing the result of the candidates in writing essays and com- 
posing poetry, different subjects or texts being set every 
day. 
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WAl SENG GUIDE BOOK C. 

A'cir EiiitioH, iSth year of Kwong SS. 

(Cover.) 



l-rii; J-- List of names of those proceed- 

: L si^ E '"ff *° Peking to the Tsun Sz 

i u.E C(^ • Examination held by the Board 

15 ^ j< S of Riles. 




Page /.—A list of all the Civil Ku Yans or M. A.s of the 
Kwong Tung Province who attended the 3rd examination 
at Peking in the iSth year of Kwong Sii at the Yam Shan 
examination. 

Li Wai Sam, Pun-O district, passed in the Ki Mau year, 
was 49th name on the list, age 41, on the established list.'') 

Li Shin On, Nam Hoi district, and l^m Sang '•) or salaried 
B. A., passed in the Ki Mau year, was i2th name on the list, 
age 37. 

Li Kin Fan, Shun Tak district, a Lam Sang (3) or salaried 
B. A., passed in the Yam Ng year, was 49th name on the list, 
age 27. 

Li Cheung Meng, Shun Tak district, a Kam Shang (3^ or 
Northern B. A., passed in the Kap Isz year at the Peking 
examination, was the 234th name on the list. 

Li Sz Fan, HeungShan district, a Kong Shang'*' orseoior 
B. A., passed in the San Yau year. 
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Pun Po Hong, Pun -0 district, a Kun Shang^^^or official 
graduate, was the 37th name on the list, age 30. 

Yeong U Fan, a B. A. selected or fixed upon by the Ying 
On college as worthy of a degree ' ^ ^, Nam Hoi district, on 
the established list, passed in the Kwai Tsz year, head of the 
list or Kai On ^?^ , age 34. 

On the following pages comes a list of several hundred 
more names similar to this. They are arranged in order, so 
many of one surname being classified together. At the 
end of the book, the surnames which occur only once are all 
placed in a separate list. On the last page of the book, fol- 
lowing the enumeration of all these surnames, is written: — 
'* This is a list copied from the records of the Provincial Trea- 
surer of all the Kii Yans or M. A.s who have applied for per- 
mits to proceed to the Metropolitan examination, from the 
23rd day of the 12th Moon. If any more applications for 
permits are made, the firm will print a supplement containing 
the names of the applicants." 



Notes to Guide Book C 



See Notes to Book A, 



(I) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) ^ ^ 

(5) A Kun Shang i*^ ^) See Notes to Book A. 

(6) See Notes to Book A. 

(7) In most Provinces, there are numbers of celebrated col- 
leges where students may board and lodge or live at home and 
only attend lectures and examinations at, under the super- 
intendence of some literary professor of high standing with 
a view to reading for literary degrees. It is very difficult to 
obtain admission to these colleges, as the matriculation is of- 
ten very strict. The college tutors are paid by the Provin- 
cial Government, and the most deserving students are rewarded 
for excellence in their work. These colleges or Shii Yiin 
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( W K ) ^re mostly supported by endowments from the 

Government. Thus in Canton the Ying On Shu Yun ( |^7C 

® m ) receive students chiefly to study for the B. A. or first 

degree, the Ut Wa Shu Yun ( ^ Ip § ^ ) is chiefly con- 
fined to Kii Yans or M. A.s reading for Metropolitan examin- 
ation. The great college called the Kwong Nga Shu Yun 

^ jS ^ S ^ ) founded by Chang Chi Tung, the late 
Viceroy, has accommodation for 400 students, 200 rooms being 
allotted to Kwong Sai men and 200 rooms to Kwong Tung 
men. The heads or wardens of these colleges are called Shan 

Cheung ( |JLl ^ ) or Yun Cheung ( ^ ^ ) and are 
always men of the highest literary attainments or graduates 
celebrated as "coaches.'* When a student or graduate is 
about to enter for one of the examinations, the Shan Cheung 
will examine him, and, if worthy, publish his name as a candi- 
date or graduate who is fixed on, or selected as sure to get 
his degree. This, of course, is of little use to the student in 
the actual examination, as the examiner then presumably knows 
nothing of this, but a knowledge of it is useful to the public 
who buy Wai Seng as a proof that this student or graduate 
is a man of real ability. 

(8) All Kii Yans or M. A.s proceeding to Peking for the 
Metropolitan examination must first go to the Provincial 
Treasurer of the Province they belong to, and obtain from 

him a Man Pang ( ^ ^ ) or testamur stating the marks 
by which the applicant may be identified, where he lives, who 
his family is, &c. Without this certificate the I^i Po 

(" is iflP ) or Board of Rites in Peking will not recognize a 
Provincial Ku Yan. The Kii Yan also draws about 20 taels 
from the Provincial Treasurer for expenses for the journey 
to Peking and back. Accordingly, the records of the names 
of the Kii Yan kept in the Treasurer's or Fan Toi ( ^ ^ ) 

office are sure to be trustworthy. 
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List of Civil B. A.s or Sau Ts'oi who 
passed their examination in the Shiu 
Chau Prefecture in previous years. 
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Page /. — A list of the Civil B. A.s or SauTs^ois {^yj^Y^ 
who passed an examination in the 13th year of Tung Chi 
under the presidency of His Excellency Cheung in the Shiu 
Chau Prefecture in the first year of the examinations held by 
him/2) 

In the Prefecture of Shiu Chau, — Lo Sz Ying, &c., &c., 

&c. 
In the Kuk Kong District. — Tang Lun Sau, &c., &c., &c. 
In the Ying Tak District. — Chan Ki Fun, &c., &c., &c. 
In the Lok Cheung District. — Chu Kin Piu, &c., &c., &c. 

Page 2. — A list of all the B. A.s or Sau Ts'oi graduates who 
were passed in the Shiu Chau Prefecture in the second year 
of Kwong Sii by His Excellency Ng in the second year of the 
examinations held by him.^2) 

Here follows a list of the names of the B. A.s and of the 
different districts to which they belong — just as above. 
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ying Tak District. — Pang lu Tsung, Ka Ngak.-^^ 
Kuk Kong District, — Ch'an Po Sin, Kwong Ngak/*' 
Siu Chau Prefecture * . — Sin Keng Pong; and so on as 
before. 



Notes to Guide Book D, 

(i) Candidates are termed Tsun Sau y0t^/^) ^*' or man 
of promise, before they have passed any examination; Tong 

Shang ( "2 ^. ) ^ or student, when they have matriculated, 
so to speak, or get a certificate from their District Magistrate ; 

Sau Tsoi ( 7y /f ) ^ or B. A., when they are passed by the 

Literary Chancellor ( ^ p| ) of their Province. 

(2) The two examinations held by a Hok Toi or Literary 
Chancellor during his three years of office in a Province are 

called in order Sui Hau ( ^ ^ ) and Fo Hau ( f^'-^ )» ^^^ 
the third year in which there is no examination for the first 

or B. A. degree is called the Tai Fo Hau ( 7^ ^ ^ ). 

(3) Ka Ngak ( /]D {|^ ), an addition to the established 

number of degrees, or Hok Ngak ( ^p {p| ) for an adminis- 
trative division. Such additional degrees are often g^ven by 
the Government to various districts for special reasons, e, g.^ 
a rich merchant may assist the Government with money and 
ask for an addition of a degree or two to his district in return 
for his services. Such additional degrees have also been 
given in return for military services. Naturally any person 
who is fortunate enough to get additional degrees for his 
district, acquires no little distinction amongst his fellow 
district men. 

(4) Kwong Ngak ( pf {|^ ) an extension of the estab- 
lished number of degrees. This refers lo exactly the same 
system as that mentioned in Note 3, with the difference that 
the Kwong Ngak is a still further extension of the Ka Ngak, 
e. ^., if two Ka Ngak degrees have been granted to a certain 
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district over and above what is called the Wing Ngak ( ^ ^ ) 
or old established number, and, for further reasons, another 
degree in addition is further given, the third degree is called 
Kwong Ngak, /. e.y a still further extension of the Ka Ngak. 

(5) To every Prefecture in a Province as well as to the 
various districts which go to make up the Prefecture, a cer- 
tain member of degrees are given. J hese are called Fu Hok 
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Page I. — List of students, Man Tung ( X H ), who were 
exammed in the Classics by His Excellency Ip, in the nth 
year of Kwong Sii. 

Kuk Kong District, — Lau Po Tsang. 
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Ying Pak District,— Chain Sing Fai. 

No students came forward from the Lok Chiong District 
for examination in the Classics, and there were no " pearls left 
out of the list '* in the above districts. 

List of students of the Shiu Chau Prefecture w^ho were 
called up for re-examination in the Classics in the i ith year 
of Kwong Sii. 

Kuk Kong District. — Tsang Yat Fu. 

Lok Cheung District, — Wong Shan Cheng, &c., &c., just 
as before to the end of the book. 



Notes to Guide Book E, 

(i) All literary men while still in statu pupillari or till 
they get a degree are called Man Tung or Tung Shang 

( 3C S or 2 ^ ) or '* students." The term is usually 
only applied to those who have entered at the District exami- 
nations and not yet passed the first or B. A. examination. 

(2) The list of candidates at the first or B. A. examina- 
tion called '' unselected pearls " or ** pearls left out of the lists " 

( » ^ )> answers to the Fu Pong ( S|j j^y ) or supple- 
mentary list of Ku Yans in the second or M. A. examination. 
These ** pearls" are like sl proxime accesut. The number is 
quite uncertain, not like the Fu Pong of the second examina- 
tion, in which the number oi proxime accessits is limited to 14. 
It is left to the Hok Toi or Literary Chancellor to pick out as 
many ** pearls " as he thinks fit. It is, of course, important for 
the Wai Seng staking public to know who these pearls are as 
they are nearly sure to get a degree at the next examination. 

(3) Keng Ku ( ^ "Jf ) or the examination in the Classics 
is held by the Literary Chancellor or Hok Toi shortly before 
the examination for the first degree or B. A. It is a kind of 
preliminary examination for that degree inasmuch as it is stiff 
and chiefly confined to an accurate knowledge of the text and 
commentaries of the nine Classical books. The names of the 
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students who are considered " passed in the Classics " by the 
Hok Toi or Literary Chancellor are published by him, and 
these fortunate students are pretty sure to get a degree at the 
B. A. examination that follows immediately after the Keng 
Ku. Wai Seng stakers when staking on the results of a 
B. A. examination alwayslook out sharply for the names of those 
who have passed in the Classics. Many firms divide their 
stake books into two classes — those closed before and those 
closed after the publishing of the list of successful passmen in 
the "Classics." In addition to questions on the Classics, papers 
an general knowledge are often set. There is a Keng Ku 
examination also held by the Hok Toi for graduates of the 
first degree. 



WAI SENG GUIDE BOOK F. 

(Cover.) 



Those who buy this book should look 
ioto it carefully. The Lun Yuk Un 
Shop in the 8th Ward in the City of 
Rams ( I. e.., Canton). 


A complete list oE ths Ku Vans or 
M. A.s from the Canton Province 
who passed at the Peking Provincial 
Examination.'!! 
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(Page I.) 
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Cheng Ho 

Ju Tseng 

Kwan Fu 

219th name 91st name 
Chiu Yeong on the list 
district. Siu Heng 
Fu Prefec- 
ture. 



Loi 

Peng 

Sham 

7th name 

on the list, 

Pun 

district. 



The Yam 
Sut year ini 
the first year 
of the reignl 
of Tung Chi.) 
The names 
of 9 Ku Yans 
or M. A.s 
from the 
Canton Pro-| 

vince who 
passed at thel 
Peking Pro-| 
vincial Ex- 
amination. 



Chan Shek Chan 

Ting Wo Wa 

Tsun, Kwan, Kwan, 

245th name 1 1 ith name 58th name 

on the list, on the list, on the list. 

Sun I Pun San Ui 

district. district. district 

(now a 
Tsun Sz. ) 

Chan Sun Yeung 

Kwok Peng Mo, 

Leung Kwai, 78th name 
292nd name io8th name on the list, 

Tsang on the list, YingTak 

Sheng Kit Yeung district, 

district. district. 

Notes to Guide Book F, 

(i) The degree of Kii Yan or M. A. is easier to obtain in 
the Provincial examination held at Peking because the num- 
ber of candidates is fewer and the number of vacancies great- 
er than in the other Provinces. Thus there is only one Kii 
Yan degree given to a hundred or more licentiates in Canton 
and five or more to a similar number in Peking. The class of 
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men who attend the Pak Wai ( Hu Hi ) or Northern exa- 
minations are usually the sons of wealthy people. The great 
majority of the B. A.s who enter for the Northern M. A. degree 
are from other Provinces and first purchase the Kam Shang 

( ffi ^ ) degree at the Kwok Tsz Kam College, Peking. 
This degree enables them to compete direct for the Chik Ta 
Provincial degree. 
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Notes to Guide Book G. 

(i) In the examination for the various degrees, the Chief 

Examiner is assisted by several Assessors. Thus in the first 

degree the Literary Chancellor, on his appointment -engages 

fraduates of the first, second and third degree usually 
fiends and connections, to proceed with him to the Province 
to which he has been sent, to aid in correcting essays and 
selecting the best candidates. 

In the examination for the second degree, the Chjef Exa- 
miner and Assistant Examiner is helped by thirteen Agsessors 
called the Shap Sam Fong (-f-H^)- TheseFongKun(^^ ) 
see the compositions of the graduates and students before the 
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two examiners do, and hand up a certain number for them 
to finally select passmen from. So, too, in the third examina- 
tion, there are 18 Assessors (as here) called the Shap Pat 

Fong {-\- AM) 

(2) Tsin Cheung U was '* passed** Chung ( t' ) by the 
examiners. 

(3) Pi Chung ( ^ Pp ) prepared to pass. This means 

that Chu Kwan Peng's essays were amongst those accepted 
by the two examiners out of those recommended by the Fong 

Kun ( ^ Ja ) or Assessor Ng Shu Mui, but that the 
examiners did not, for some reason ( probably because there 
were already a full number picked out to fill the vacant 
degrees ) give him a degree. Wai Seng stakers, of course, 
spot a man who is '*Pi Chung" and select his surname for 
their lists. In some Wai Seng Guides graduates are also said 

to be '' Pi Shi " ( "^ ^ ) or prepared for examination. 
This means that their compositions were selected by the Fong 
Kun as possessing merit, and put on one side for the accept- 
ance and selection of the Grand Examiner and Assistant, if 
the first batch of essays and writings presented by them were 
not sufficient or rejected as inferior. 
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Notes to Guide Book H. 

minary Examination or Fuk Shi (^g>C) takes 
<ing at tlie time of the triennial Metropolitan exa- 
■ the Tsun Sz {or LL.D.) degree. All the Ku Vans 
who passed at the Provincial trxamination in the 
:he previous year, have to present themselves at 
ition in the Palace, Chiu Hau ( ^ ^ ] as it is 
s theoretically a test examination to make sure that 
i are really men of ability and have not got their 
ier any false pretences or by any unfair means, 
t is not more than a formality previous to enter- 
Ui Shi ( W ftt ) t"" Peking examination 
e Kii Yans from the i8 Provinces of China are 
several classes or "Tang" { ^p ) according to 
and a man's position in the class list affords some 
ertain extent, of his chances of getting a Metro- 
ree. In the list translated, only the names of 
rCu Yan graduates are given (and this accounts 
ularity in the numbering, e. g., the list goes from 

fifth name, the intermediate names being those 

1 the other Provinces } for, of course, the Wai 
is only concerned with betting on the Kii Van 
. The first name, however, on each class list or 
riven whether the man is a Canton graduate or 
eral information. Only such Ku Yans as pass 
'hi are allowed to enter for the final or Ui Shi 
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(Cover.) 
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[Page 2.) 

For determining the surnames of those who pass and of 
the first on the list ( Primus ) in the Civil Kii Yan examin- 
ation for the Canton Province held by special grace of the 

Emperor in the Kwai Tsz year, the Cheng ( JE ) or actual 

Pong ( I59 ) or list of successful graduates published by the 
officials is to be the final proof. Any degrees given by special 
favour or in addition (*) or extra (* ) together with the ordi- 
nary established number are all counted. 

Chinese Manchoo bannermen and those who receive the 
degree of Kii Yan or M. A. by Imperial favour ^3) together 
with the 69 surnames mentioned above as tabooed are not 
counted. Twenty surnames of any other of the candidates may 
be selected at will. If more than twenty are written, the extra 
ones will be cut out beginning from the end of the list of 
names. If less than twenty are written or if the same sur- 
names are written more than once, or if any of the tabooed 
surnames are given, the fault rests with the staker. The first 
character in double character surnames is to be taken as the 
surname selected. The staker who selects the largest num- 
ber of surnames of successful candidates is the winner. If 
two or more stakers select the same number of successful 
surnames then the one who selects the largest number of the 
names of all the candidates who have passed is the winner. 
If stakers select an equal number of successful graduates and 
an equal number of successful surnames, the prize is divided 
equally. Every Wiai Seng volume contains 1,000 stakes. If 
the volume contains a lesser number of stakes, the prize 
awarded will be proportioned accordingly. From every tael 
awarded' as prizes, the Wai Seng office deducts one mace for 
office expenses. The money for printing expenses together 
with discount of 2 taels r mace on every 100 taels is also 
deducted from the prizes. In every Wai Seng volume there 
are three prizes given. For ready money a Wai Seng ticket 
is given, and if the staker wins, the prize will be paid to him 
on its presentation at our firm. If credit is given by any one 
of our firm (4) and the money for the Wai Seng ticket is not 
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paid in to us by him, the staker must hold that person respon- 
sible for payment of the prize. Gentlemen who trust our agents 
can buy tickets of them, but the money must be paid when the 
Wai Seng book is closed ( /. ^., usually when a i,ooo stakes 
have been bought ). If the money is still owing ( i. e.y has not 
been paid by the agent to our firm ) then no prize will be 
given, and if the staker loses, the agent has to pay up the 
money for the ticket in question. Notice of this is given be- 
forehand to avoid disputes about the matter afterwards. 

Rules of the Lottery. 
(Page J.J 

1. If the VVai Seng ticket or Kan ( ifi ) is broken and 
spoiled or the serial number pasted over and altered, or if 
the seal impressed by our firm is torn off, the ticket will be 
treated as null and void. If the Wai Seng ticket is lost, no 
prize will be paid. 

2. The printing of Wai Seng books is entrusted by our 
firm to others. No matter whether characters are written 
with too many or too few strokes, or not printed in full or 
printed obscurely, or whether one character is written in 
several ways, or whether the common or classical form of the 
character is written or whether characters are inverted in 
printing — in all these cases, the characters in question as 
found in the book are still to be reckoned as correct. The 
public are not to complain that the characters are not written 
in accordance with the official or clerkly style. 

3. As soon as the surnames selected by the public are 
written down in our manuscript Wai Seng staking book, 
no one can have them back to add to or alter them, and so 
cause delay to the issue of the books. If there are characters 
in the original list of surnames presented by the staker which 
are erased and others written for them, the Wai Seng firm will 
not be responsible for anything arising out of this. 

4. The Wai Seng firm will do its best by repeated care- 
ful revisions, to ensure accuracy in getting the lists of sur- 
names printed correctly in the Wai Seng stake books. Still 
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it is impossible that we shall succeed in revising all correctly. 
Compensation, therefore, will be made to the stakers in accord- 
ance with the following scale : — For one character printed 
wrongly in the Wai Seng book, for every mace invested in 
tickets, two candareens (20 per cent, of the stake) will be paid 
back; if two surnames are printed wrongly for every mace in- 
vested, four candareens (40 per cent, of the stake) will be 
paid back ; if three surnames or over ten surnames are printed 
wrongly, the same compensation as for printing two surnames 
will be given. If two surnames repeated are only printed 
once, or if any of the tabooed surnames are printed by mistake, 
or if the number of surnames selected is printed short of a few 
characters, in all these cases half of the money invested by 
the staker will be paid back. If in the hurry and press of 
printing, the surnames selected are inserted in the wrong vol- 
ume, then if this wrong volume is a dearer priced one than 
that really bought by the staker, and into which his list of 
surnames should have gone, the necessary deduction will be 
made in paying prizes ; if this volume is a cheaper priced one, 
then the necessary addition will be made. We make a pro- 
vision, however, that whenever the original list of surnames 
presented by the staker is written obscurely, no compensa- 
tion will be given for characters printed twice or printed in- 
correctly. 

5. If the Wai Seng firm chances to lose the surnames 
selected by the stakers, other surnames likely to be successful 
will be selected by the firm itself on behalf of the stakers and 
put in instead. If any mistake is made over the serial num- 
ber of the ticket by one character being put before or after 
the other out of its place and the serial number in the book 
does not agree with the index number on the ticket, still the 
characters in the book under this number are to be reckoned 
correct. If these characters do not satisfy the staker, on the 
book and ticket being returned, the original stake will be paid 
back. This must be considered a misfortune that cannot be 
helped and no one will be permitted to take advantage of 
this and make it an excuse for asking us for compensation or 
insisting on the characters on his original list being reckoned. 
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It is our settled custom to deal with the case in this way and 
reckon the characters actually in the Wai Seng book as the 
correct ones. 

6. The Wai Seng firm does not print the names of the 
stakers over the surnames selected in the Wai Seng book. 
These lists of surnames are all arranged in series under the 
heads of the indexing characters contained in the Tsin Tsz 

Man ^ '=f ^ ^ ). 

7. The preparation and binding of the Wai Seng books is 
entrusted to others ; if owing to press of work or hurry, seve- 
ral pages of one book are inserted in another, or if some books 
have too many and other books too few leaves inserted, or if 
the cover of the book is pasted on the wrong book, or if 
the character which passes as the serial number of the book is 
printed wrongly, the public are requested to bring the book 
back at once and change it. If the book is not brought and 
changed our firm wull deal honestly with the public in the 
matter. No one may make this an excuse for causing trouble 
and extorting money. 

8. All Wai Seng books are distributed to the stakers 
within the space of five days after the books are closed on 
presentation of the receipt form given to the stakers when 
their lists of surnames were handed in. If the public come 
too late to get their books, or if, in the case of misprints, they 
do not come and report, it will be considered as their own fault 
and no compensation will be paid, and in the latter case, the 
characters printed in the books will be reckoned as correct. 

9. As soon as the names of the graduates who have passed 
and the amount of the prize due to the stakers are known the 
winners should come at once to our firm and report their 
names so that we may make enquiries and compare the tickets 
and books. The list of successful candidates sold by people 
in the streets will not be accepted as correct, and no one may 
employ them as an excuse for extorting prize money falsely. 
The oflficial list of graduates posted on the wall fronting the 
Governor's Yamen is to be accepted as final evidence. Fifteen 

days aftertheceremony of Tsam Fa(^^^) when full enquiry 
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has been made, the prizes will be paid on presentation of the 
receipt given by us for the surnames selected. If after the 
books have been distributed, some accident happens and we are 
prevented from holding this particular lottery, the expenses in- 
curred for printing will be deducted from the money staked and 
the remainder given back to the stakers. Our firm will not 
act dishonestly, but be perfectly straightforward and just in 
this matter. If you are satisfied, gentlemen, with these rules, 
we propose to open our lottery. If you doubt our integrity, 
pray do not honour us with your custom. 



Remarks on the Rules. 

These rules are, as it were, the contract between the staking 
public and the Wai Seng proprietor. They speak for them- 
selves and call for little comment. Although here are most 
elaborate provisions made by the proprietor against various 
contingencies occurring both to protect the Wai Seng firm 
from extortion and to safeguard the interests of the public, 
as a matter of fact very few of these cases ever do arise. The 
rules on the whole seem fair and are strictly abided by. Very 
few errors are ever made in the printing and binding, because 
the printing firms in question are paid very highly for the 
work they do and keep an extra number of hands on to revise 
Wai Seng books before they leave the shops, when they are 
again revised by the Wai Seng firm and its agents. Fair 
compensation is given in certain cases {see rules 4 and 5), 
when the Wai Seng firm is to blame for serious errors. If 
by any chance ( of course a most unlikely contingency ) a 
staker's list of surnames is lost, the firm selects another 
list for him and puts that in instead. This rule looks shaky 
at first sight, but is perhaps necessary, as it would never do 
to allow the stakers to bribe clerks in the Wai Seng firm to 
mislay their papers in order to let them send in other lists of 
surnames in the place of that lost at the very last moment. If 
a real case of the kind occurred, the Wai Seng firm (which 

has the very best Hong Tsing ( fT* 'lH ) or information about 
graduates and their chances of success, would be bound in its 
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own interest as a matter of good name, to g^ve the staker 
whose list was lost fairly good list of surnames in place of the 
list lost. 

Rule 9 states that the Wai Seng firm will not accept as 
true the class lists sold in the streets. This refers to the class 
lists prepared by the bookshops in Canton that deal almost 
entirely in Wai Seng literature. The best known of these 

shops are the Lun Yuk Lau ( )SPp ^E ^g ), Tsoi Keng Tong 

(®#^)Wong Man Ying ( "^^^ ), and Sam On Tong 

( ^ 7C ^ ), nearly all situated in the western suburbs of 
Canton. 

When the Provincial degrees ( B. A. and M. A. or Sau Tsoi 
and Kii Yan ) are given, agents from these shops get the ear- 
liest information from the Examination Hall (some of these 
men actually wait on the roofs of the Examiners' room and 
tick off the successful names as they are read out aloud ) and 
return with it to their shop, which immediately prints a class 
list. As thousands of stakers are burning to know whether 

they have got a prize or not, these lists or Shi Luk (^^), 
sell immensely. But the Wai Seng firm, in order to protect 
itself against possible mistakes and against objections being 
raised to successful graduates, refuses to accept these Shi Luk 
as final. In the case of the first Provincial examination, only 
the class lists published by the Hok Toi or Literary Chancellor 
in his office, and in the case of the second M. A. examination 
by the Governor in his office are accepted. In the case of the 
Metropolitan examination, the class list as published in the 
Pekin Gazette is accepted. 

The end of Rule No. 9 deals with the possibility of the Wai 
Seng firm being suppressed by the Government or of its being 
found impossible to carry it out owing to some great calamity, 
such as a fire and a famine, epidemics or inundations. The 
rules, as a whole, are very comprehensive and ensure the pro- 
prietors of Wai Seng firms against every conceivable loss, and 
are not, as far as I can see, unfair to the public. As far as 
trickery goes in manipulating Wai Seng lotteries, it is open to 
the buyer of stakes as well as to the Wai Seng proprietor to 
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bribe both the examined and the examiners ; and although the 
Wai Seng proprietors with their big capital can bribe more 
heavily, they dare not habitually do anything very outrageous 
in the face of the keen and intelligent interest taken in their 
proceedings by a discerning public, because this would get 
them into difficulties with the officials, and expose the firm 
to the chance of being heavily fined. 



Notes to Paper I. 

(i) "Book expenses " or ^^ Book money '^ properly refers 
to the expenses of printing. It is a periphrasis in other words 
for " commission." 

(2) See Note 4 to Book D, 

(3) The degree of Kii Yan or M. A. is occasionally given 
to candidates of 80 years or upwards who have competed 
unsuccessfully at several prior examinations ; and by decree it 
is also given to Sau Tsoi or B. A. whose family has assisted the 
Government by contributing largely to its resources in famines, 
inundations and other times of danger. Sons of eminent 
statesmen too occasionally get the Kii Yan degree given 
them by special decree as an act of grace. 

(4) In the Straits, most Wai Seng tickets are bought on cre- 
dit. Many big trading houses keep regular running account 
with the various Wai Seng firms. In Canton, ready money is 
paid in most cases and discount given for it. Both in the 
Straits and in Canton, the Wai Seng Kong Sz is very firm 
about insisting on every one, who has bought on credit, pay- 
ing up directly a book is closed. The confidence of the public 
in the agents whom they get tickets from on credit, in the first 
place, has not, as far as I know, been abused in the Straits. 
The agent acts honestly both- to the public, to whom they pay 
the prizes won, and to the Wai Seng firm, to whom they 
pay in the stakes collected by them. If the agent does not 
pay in the money he has collected to the Wai Seng firm, he is 
cashiered, and the firm refuses to pay any prizes won by the 
public who have bought the agent^s tickets. This would, of 
course, be little compensation for embezzlement by an agent on 
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a large scale. If the staker is dishonest and cheat the agen 
by not paying for the ticket he has got on credit, the Wa 
Seng firm suffers no loss and the agent is bound to pay u 
the stake for the defaulter under penalty of being dismissed 



PAPER H. 

A Wai Seng Stake Book^ Singapore , 

(Cover.) 



The 1 ,000 character 
classic for the educa- 
tion of the young. 



The (examination for 

the) Military Degree 

Tsun Sz. 



Blank. 



Serial number Tsin.'^^ 



(Page I,) 

A knowledge of Chinese characters is very neces- 
sary and very important. As to the origin and invention of 
Chinese characters, we find that the discovery was due to the 
two ancient worthies TSONG and Tsu, and the rules of con- 
duct of their times became a pattern for after ages to follow. 
Moreover the languages spoken by men are all different, but 
one single written character can be made to answer the ne- 
cessities of social intercourse. Men may be separated in dis- 
tant lands a long way one from the other, but a few written 
lines enable them to communicate their feelings the one to the 
other. The use of the written character is indeed great. Ac- 
cordingly we have printed a collection of characters of an ele- 
mentary type and trust that the gentle reader will study them. 
The above notice is given for the information and convenience 
of the general public. 
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(Page 2.) 
A new rule is now in force that six candareens ( are to 
deducted) from every dollar for office expenses. As to 
S rest, everything is to be in accordance with the esta- 

L shed regulations. 

(Page 3.) 
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Notes to Paper II. 



(i) The character Tsin (^) is the number of the volume 

orKun Hau ( ^Pt ), /*. e.^ shews the number of the present 
Tsin Volume in the series of volumes issued by the firm for 
the examination in question. 

(2 & 3) The words Tin ^'^ Te^^) &c. are the Tsz Kwai 

( ^ ^ ) or index number, the words underneath in each 
column Chan Li, &c. are the 14 surnames selected by stakers. 

(4) The character Tsun ( ^^ ) ( one of a series ) is used in- 
stead of a numeral by the Wai Seng firm to number the Wai 

Seng volume or Kiins (^) as they are made up. 

The $2 means that this Wai Seng book or Kiin is a $2 prize 
book. 
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PAPER in. 

Singapore A Kai Chiu ('^ "^ J or Wat Seng Street P/acard. 



The B. A. or Sau-Ts'oi Examination in the three 
districtsof K'it-Yeong, Ch'iu-YeungandHoi-Yeung. 
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Yeung, and K'it Yeung districts of the Teo Chiu Prefecture 
in the Yam Shan year, the ofTicial list of the B. A.s or Sau 
Tsois is to be final proof. In this list, degrees given in addition 
or extra, together with the Prt.'fectural degrees and the ordinary 
established number of degrees, are all to he included. The 
candidates whose names are upon the examination list and 

who attend the Tsam Fa ( ^^ ^ ) ceremony ( see Transla- 
tion, Book A, Note 11) are alone held to be passed. If objec- 
tions are raised to any graduate -» and the matter is not im- 
mediately settled and the graduate's name is added to the list 
after the ceremony of 'J'sam Fa is over, such names will not 
be reckoned. Besides this, graduates from other l^n lectures 
and other districts and graduates living in the districts S' in 
question who do not belong to them, together with the above- 
mentioned 66 tabooed surnames, are all not reckoned. Un- 
der these limitations the public may select any other 20 sur- 
names. If more than 20 surnames are selected, the extra 
ones will be cut off from the end of the string of names. If 
less than 20 surnames are written, or if the same surnames 
are written more than once, or if any of the tabooed sur- 
names are selected, the fault rests with the stakcr. The first 
character in double-character surnames is to be taken as 
the surname selected. The staker who selects the largest 
number of the surnames of successful candidates is the win- 
ner. If two or more stakers select the same number of suc- 
cessful surnames, then the one who has the largest number 
of the names of all the candidates who have passed, is the 
winner. If stakers select an equal number of surnames and an 
equal number of names of all the successful candidates, the 
prize is divided equally. Every Wai Seng volume contains 
1,000 stakes. If the volume contain a lesser number of 
stakes, the prize awarded will be pro rata. Every Wai Seng 
volume has 3 prizes. From every dollar paid in prizes 6 can- 
dereens are deducted for expenses. The printing expenses 
are also deducted from the prize money. Everything, rules 
and regulations, are in accordance with the old practice. 
Further particulars are not given here. If the public do not 
believe in our integrity we shall think ourselves lucky if they 
do not patronize us. 
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Notes to Paper III. 

(i) This refers to an examination in the Chinese classics 
held by the Literary Chancellor previous to holding the B. A. 
or Sau T'soi examination. In Canton, in lotteries for the B. A. 
or Sau T'soi degree, very often two sets of books are made 
up — one before the publishing of the list of those who have 
done well in the preliminary examination in the classics 
is published and one after the list is published {see Note j. 
Book E) . 

(2) This so-called ** goods " are,, of course, Wai Seng 
tickets, and a subterfuge to avoid detection. 

(3) The On Shau or first on the list selected by the Magis- 
trate and Prefect at the preliminary examination are almost 
sure to be passed by the Literary Chancellor, as it would, from 
a Chinese point of view, be an implied insult to them were 
the Hok T'oi to reject their proteges or fancies. 

(4) Literally *' if there is an attack and overthrow," Kung 

Fuk ( ]5t fg )• No one of low or degraded antecedents 
can enter the Examination Hall to compete for degrees, e.g., 
the sons of prostitutes and actresses, the lictors and other 
base underlings in Chinese yamens, all kinds of play-actors, 
the boat people or Tan Kas in Canton, domestic slaves and 
their children, and people with natural deformities, lepers, &c. 
are not allowed to compete. Every candidate must shew a 
clean record, free from any taint of this kind, for three 
generations. If the candidate's antecedents are really shaky 
and he happens to pass, a protest is very often lodged against 
him by those who are acquainted with the real facts, and the 
man's degree is taken away if the facts are proved. Money, 
however, is always freely spent both to conceal such facts in 
the first place and to hush up the matter if it is discovered 
afterwards. 

(5) A bonus, P'o Kam ( ^ 3^ ), literally, robe-money. 
This giving of bonuses of $200 or $100, &c. to the winners 
of the first prizes in the dearer sorts of Wai Seng books is 
peculiar to the Straits. The idea, of course, is to induce the 
public to lay dearer tickets, and is usually resorted to by a 
firm when the business is dull or when the competition of 
other firms is very keen. A few years ago the Shi Li Wo 

( H^ %\\ ^ ) firm in Singapore gave as much as $300 
away in bonuses on the $5 ticket books. 
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Notes to Paper VI. 

(i) The figures 2, i, i, i written at the side of the sur- 
names Chiu, Mak, Mui, Man, mean that 3 men of the surnam.e 
Chiu and 2 men of the surname Mak, Mui and Man respect- 
ively have passed. 



(2) By looking through the Che Kau Tan (WSiWC^ ) ' 
one can see the amount of business done by a Wai Seng firm. 

The following calculation shews how much money was 
staked. The figures are picked out from the original prize 
list, which is, of course, printed in full : — 

$ c. 

23 books of the. $10 series were made up, 

each book containing 1,000 stakes = 230,000 00 
39 books of the $3 series were made up 

each. book containing 1,000 stakes= 1 17,000 00 
60 books of the $2 series were made up 

each book containing 1,000 stakes = 120,000 00 
lus a further number of 28 books of this 
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Notes to Paper VII. 

(i) The figures by the side of the surnames mean that 



four men of the surname Ko ( |pJ ), four men of the surname 



Mak (3^), three men of the surname Lung ( jjg ) passed. 

(2) The word Ko ( |^ ) is the Chinese character used to 

shew what the name of the Kiin Hau ( ^ |3 ) or Wai Seng 
volume is. 

(3 ^ 4) The characters \Va ( ^ ) and Sek ( ^^ ) are the 

Tsz Kwai [ ^ ^ ) two of the characters of the Millenary 
Classic, used as a serial number to shew where the sur- 
names selected by the two stakers come in the Kiin Hau or 
Wai Seng volume. When more than halt-a-dozen people or 
so share the prize, the prize list never publish all the serial 

numbers or Tsz Kwai ( ^ ^fi/L), as it would take up too 
much space to print. 

(5) I'his is, of course, only an extract from the prize list. 
There are many more prizes won (continued on other sheets) 
exactly like this. The money staked on this particular exa- 
mination ( a B. A. or Prefectural one, the least important one ) 
as calculated from the prize list ( some of which is not [jrinted 
here ) comes to about >^6o,ooo. 

(6) Many of the Wai Seng firms in Singapore employed 
various names and styles in place of their real names — the 
second name or symbol used for the real name, as here Yat 

Ki ( 13 pE ) used for the name of a lottery really called Wing 

Shiu Ts'eung ( ^i ^'IS W )» was always known to habitual 
stakers or explained by the touts and other lottery agents. 
The prize list is here called a '' newspaper '' to avoid detection. 
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PAPER VIII. 

IVa/ Sensr Ticket. 

The City of Canton. 

The Civil Ku Van Examination for Kwong 
Tun^ held by Imperial Grace. 



3. 



Halt' ot the »e;<i 

of tlic W^i ScHiT i 

tin:-.. 



MENG SHENG LI. 



The ticket is is- 
sued in the Kwai 
Tsz year of Kwong 

Su. 



Half of the seal i 

I 

of the Wa; Seng j 
firm. ! 



When gentlemen who patronize 
us pay ready money, they should 
come lo the Wai Seng firm to buy 
their tickets. A chop denoting 
that ready money has been paid \ 
for the ticket will be impressed and , 
it can then be presented at the '' 
firm for payment if a prize is won- . 
If our agents give credit and is- . 
sue tickets before the money for 
them is paid, these tickets will j 
not be honoured, and the agent 
must be held responsible for the [ ticket 
payment of the prizes. No one 
is allowed to produce such a ticket 
and come to the shop and ask for 
the prize money. Further, no 
prize will be paid to those whose 
tickets have the seal and writing 
torn and spoilt. Notice of this 
is given to avoid discussion about 
the matter afterwards. 



The numerative Lo (i) 
character Hing (a. Volume. 




\-one dollar 



Bought 



by one. 
Chak Ki. (3) 



A seal denoting 
that ready money 
has been paid'.for 
this ticket. 



Notes to Paper VHI. 

( I & 2) Lo ( %^ ) is the number of Kiin Hau, Heng ( ^ ) is 
the Tsz Kwai or catologut^ing number. 

(3) Buyers of tickets very rarely v^rite their names in full 
on the tickets they buy. Usually a nickname is written or 
one of the character or characters of the name is given with 

th<- character Ki ( §B ) "style" suffixed. This is probably 
because the VVai Seng business is not held in much repute 
amongst the respectable classes. 

(4) The other half of the seals is impressed on the counter- 
foil of the manuscript book of tickets kept by the clerk. 
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Notes to Paper IX. 



(.1 & 2) The character T'o ( |<^ ) is the number of the Wai 

Seng volume or Kiin Hau (^ P ), /'.^., here T'o is used for the 

numeral 95. The character Tsang ( ^ ) is the term or Tsz 

Kwai ( ^ ijyl ) used for a numeral shewing where in the vol- 
ume 1 'o, the surnames selected by the staker are printed on 
the second ticket 

(3) This, of course, means that the ticket is a one-dollar one; 
the words ** share in a mine " are merely put in to disguise the 
real nature of the document of the second ticket when the 
Wai Seng ticket is called an ornamental jade sceptre. Tic- 
kets are sometimes called " boxes of tea ^' Ch'a Siong (^^^§) 
rings Kai Chi (■JBt'THj, bric-a-brac Ku-un {'^ ^C ), and so on. 

(4) I'his number 5,505 refers to the number of tickets sold. 

(5) This number 506 refers to the number of the Wai Seng 
ticket in the Wai Seng book. 

(6) Heng Ki, Shi Ki, are abbreviated or symbolical ways 
of writing the names of the two iirms Kung T'ai Heng 

( ^ # ft ) and Shi Li Wo ( B^ 5^lj 7^0) in full. This is 
done to avoid detection. 

(7) Wong Ki ( tl-t p£ ) is also an abbreviated form of the 
agent ( whatever his name was ) who collected this money and 
paid it into the account of the Wai Seng firm. In Singapore, 
the great majority of tickets are bought through agents whom 
the public trust. If, however, the agent goes wrong and does 
not pay in the money to the Wai Seng firm, it refuses, o£ 
course, to pay the prizes. 
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PAPER X. 

Order for a Wai Seng Ticket. 
141 [ This is a private number of the Wai Seng firm. ] 

Chop Wing Fat. 

Dr. to Fung Ki (the Wai Seng firm)^'^ of Johore. 



To 



Shin *' o one Ko, ... $1.00 

Shim^J^o one Sin, ... $1.00 

Hiin ^ o one Tung, ... $2.00 



Total, . . . $4.00 

(Note.) 

Discount for silver — 7%. 

Do. coppers — Market rates. 

Civil Sau Ts'oi Examination of the Ko Yiu, Sz Wui, and 
Hok Shan Districts. 

Yam Shan Year. 



Notes to Paper X. 

(i) Fung Ki (^ iE) IS an abbreviated form of the full 

name of the firm Fung On Li ( J^ J^ ^ ), and is written 
in this symbolical way to escape detection. 

(2) Shin (jj^), Hun (ja) are the numbers of the Wai Seng 
books. Sin (flu), Ko (^),Tung ( ^ ) are the Tsz Kwai 

^ ^$/l ) i" ^^ books. Thus the Wing Fat shop has bought 
Wo one-dollar tickets and one two-dollar ticket. 
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PAPER XI. 

Form of Receipt for Money paid for W<U Seng Tickets, 

Singapore. 

Ko Si and Hole ( Districts ). 

( i. e.y Ko Tu, SiJUi and Hok Shan ). 

No. III. 

Receipt from Chop *' Old Ban San, " the sum of ^f 11.50, 
nett $10.69^, being price for goods. ^'^ 

This bill is given to be kept as a proof. 
Dated the 12th of 2nd Moon of Kwong Sui, Yam Shan 
year. 



RECEIPT STAMP 

or 
RUNG THAI HING. 



•■ fi • 



Note to Paper XI. 

(i) " Goods " or Fo( Jt)or y articles " Kin(ff) are the two 
commonest periphrastic disguises employed in the Straits to 

avoid using the word Wai Seng ticket orP'iu Kan ( ^ >(ft ). 



PAPER XII. 

Wai Seng Guide in Advertisement Form^ Singapore. 

Chu Chuk Nin, Nam Hoi, San Mau Year's Examination, 
passed at ShuB Thin Prefecture, ^'^ No. 20 on 
the list of graduates. 

Chii Yiu Chong, Wai Chau, salaried licentiate, age 57 
years. Yam Ng Year, No. 63 on the list of gradu- 
ates. 

Lu Wai Hing, Phun Yii, on the established list, aga 39 
years, Ping Chi Year, No. 9 on the list of gradu- 
ates. 
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Note to Paper XIII. 

The figures underneath each surname shew how many 
times in a thousand columns ( each containing i6 diflFerent 
surnames selected by the stakers ) each respective surname 
lias been selected. Thus the surname Chan ( the surname 
which heads the list ) has been selected by 995 stakers. The 
next surname Leung has been selected by 977 stakers, and so 
on. The surnames are arranged in, so to speak, order of merit. 
The- surnames which have been staked on most, head the list 
and the other surnames which have not been selected so 
largely all follow in due order. When no surnames are ba- 
red, every one naturally picks out most of the biggest ones 
first as there is more likelihold of guessing right as there are, 
of course, more candidates with the same surname belonging 
to the big surnames ; if one man, for instance, of the Chan 
surname does not pass, another man of the same surname 
may. Very few people select the small surnames ( such as 
the last 21 surnames in this list) (as there are, of course, not 
likely to be more than one man of these rare surnames going 
up for the examination ) unless they have some special know- 
ledge about the abilities and performances of the men or 
know that bribery and corruption is to play a part in getting 
degrees for them. 
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THE WAI SENG LOTTERY. 



PAPER XIV. 



A Wai Seng Ho Tan ( ^ ^ ) or Order for a 
Stake Book^ or Kun-Hau ( ^ O ). 

Tsun-Tsz. (i) 



Chim On (2), 



Kam (3). 
Stake Book. 



Un-Yun (4). 



Notes to Paper XIV. 

(i) Tsiin Tsz ( >£ it ) Metropolitan graduate or LL.D. 
shews that the lottery is being held over the Peking or Ui Shi 
Examination. 

(2) Chim On ( |5 7t ) chop of the Wai Seng office. 

(3) Kam ( ^ ) is the Chinese character serialising the 
stake book. 



(4) On-Yiin ( TCIJ^ ) is either the name of the Printer of 
the ticket or some covert mark of the firm for keeping ac- 
count of the number of the receipts issued. 
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